AR. 


$2000 


Free Insurance. 
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Pett 


|e SEE THAT PACKET 


It will give you strength and 
stamina—vigour and vitality— 
help your digestion and “feed ” 
6°f “=l1 you iti tne truest sense. Take a 
rene l1 cup for breakfast, and you'll 
— have no “sinking feeling”’ 
between meals. 


Don’t confuse Vi-Cocoa with ordinary cocoas. There’s as much 
Cifference as there is between rich cream and skimmed milk. True, 
Vi-cocoa is a Cocoa, a delicious, rich, nutritious beverage. But it is 
much more, You drink it as you do ordinary Cocoas, for breakfast, 
‘or supper, for ‘* between meals.’? But no ordinary Cocoa does you so 
much good, “ feeds’? you so well, helps your digestion so much, gives 


you such wonderful power of endurance, such strength and stamina. Try it 


SPS ea ee ee, Le ee em” Lc ey 


— 
ae 


lor a week—give it to your husband—give it to the children, and 


notice the difference, 


Sadbal 


‘Don’t ask for COCOA—ask for VI-COCOA 


A A A a eh A A OE TS — 
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Name 


OG: PILES CUREC | 
a Pl 
| | : ONE : | 
at fig No special diet—no drugs—no loss of time—just a glass 
‘ i, of sparkling, refreshing, purifying THE CERTAIN (1 
‘| 7 FOR Pll 
evil £ . : 
vt ht 4 
s “Saved Mrs. Weeke: 


the Hospital.’ 


Alfriston, Si - ( 
Dear Sir, Februiry - 

Just a line to thank you for 
much good. I can walk i+ 
now. 

Your ‘“Lombio” Ins siv 
going to the Hospital, which T 
much. I cannot s : 
“Lombio”’ and I have rm 
othersabout here. I would 
on any account. 

You are at liberty to pul.- 
and I will willingly answer ty) | 
afflicted with Piles as I w.i- 
fully yours truly (Mrs.) G. W) | 

Mrs. Weekes has since writ! ° | 
she has had no return cf th | 
| 


. oe 


This well- 
known stand- 
ard aperient 
gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’s 
filter. 

With this important organ 
working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- 
mal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 

aclear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 
natural Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 

weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 


way. ' and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd.,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 


and after 16 years ct 
“Lombio”’ has made a diffe:.:." 
of her.) 


— 
— 
og 


SBN RES tet RRR OFT 


FREE 


A valuable Journal deali:, 
the cure of this distressing :: 
sent FREE of COST. 
Write your name and adc: | 
p.c. and forward at o: 
edition will be exhau- \ 
ee \ 
LOMBIO can be obtaine! | 
Army and Navy Store- 
Parke’s Drug Stores, Tay): j 
Co., Timothy White Ltd i 
Chemists and Stores, in | i 
price * Whe: oer direct, pe | 
‘ 
\ 


(abrow Lextra for postiage;, 


L. LOMBIO DEP 
18 Weils St.. Oxford St... Lende 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, |)2°"i% 2 


tlectricity. No fatiguing eRe AY exercises or strict 

oss of time oroccapation, 

See what cured 

atcentxsay, I send the book and 1,000 testimonials 

ree in piain envelope for 2 stamps portage. Mention 

this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92 and ¥3 Great Rusaclh ot 
London, W.C, Estnbiished 25 years. 


———_—$—_—_——————— TY 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
and when writing to Advertisers 
montion “Pearson's Weekly.” 


CONTAINING 


Ge 12 BLANKETS 
21/- 


Offered Telow Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


‘The Mz 


( 


> win 


owerful silent 
Taper Tone Arm, 10in. Turntable, large loin, seam= 
less Sound Horn, decorated in blended art 
colourings. © ;Powerful and sensitive reversing 
Sound Rerroducer, performing full military Band 
Selections with brilliant effeet and reproducing 
the solo artiste’s voice with amazing naturalness, 


CONCERTS AT HOME iG 


At your own fireside you may have your favourite 
songs sung by high salaried singers, the finest hands 
will play, the leading comedians and joke-makers 
will entertain you, and everything that is elevating 
and delightful among the masterpieces of sacred and 
secular music wit] be performed in your own home, 
ty the most talented artistes and musicians of the day, 


*Daily Chronicle’says: ‘Lloyd's News’ says Vi 
“TohearaGravesGramophone ‘The Graves Gramophone is 
ts to realise the latest word strong. handsome, true. and 
in Gramophone perfection.’ absolutely clear in tone.’ 


THE GREATEST GRAMOPHONE OFFER EVER MADE 
Graves Gramophones are sold solely on theie merits. Untess 
you are absolutely satisfied with the machine and rec ords you 
are under no obligation whatever; we return every penny you 
have paid. Fuliest approval allowed. 2/-in £ Cash Discount, 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
A Postcard brings you per return our handsomely illustrated 
Gramophone Guide which gives a full explanation of atl the 
latest patent improvements. Every sty!e of machine iliust 
and offered fox easy payment terms or hberai discount for cast. 


2 eee a= 
The lot, packed free, and sent on receiptof 
amount. 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortable, 
52in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Biankets. 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, sizo Slin. by 70in. 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very curable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortuble, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 


size SZin. by 5fin., weight 

5lb. Very warin. FREE 
2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
j Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 


beautiful finish, full size. 2 ; . 
12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post. 


1 Barga.n Catalogues of Carpets, Heartbruer, Quilts, Table Linen, Bed- 
Hlustrated Vormantels, Curtaine, Blankets, &c.,Post Free," when Writing, you mention 
Pearson's Weekly V10 102. 


F, HODGSON & SONS 1\n2'2eMerhasi, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


a most durabie and 


- 2 
IMPORTANT. All Gramophone owners should write for 


our extraordinary Offer of Disc Records for ensy mon- 
thly payments Marvellous choice. Unprecedented value. 


voi) OUGHT TO KNOW 

2 Le 

. that next week's PEARSON'S 
WEEASLY, containing the new 
story, “Dead Man's Grip,” is 


<9) “O10 INTERESTC» 
>» To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


| WOULDN'T BE TOSSED. 

A poe, on a warm summer day, lay down in the 
| shade and soon fell fast asleep. He was awakened 
i by the noise of a huge bull approaching his shady 


| “Get up,” said the bull, ‘and let me lie down 


“No,” replied the dog, ‘‘ you have no right to 


R out on MONDAY instead of ! 

RE Tuesday. Wet £% 
ES No. 1159: © "2itvoeu” 

aaa \ 
s from STICKING TO IT. 

A Yorksiins squire, short of money but badly 

sex. iy want of a horse, found one to suit him at the 
wth, 312 piive ot twenty-five pounds. coe 
doin: “Jil give you fifteen pounds down,” said he to | resting-place. 
t anys here the dealer, “ and I'll owe you the rest.” | 
t Rio. fang “It's a bargain, sir,” said the dealer. “The | there!” 
Ireadini very hor-¢ is yours. ° 
emule ak Some time after, the dealer went to collect his ; the place; 1 was here first.” 
Mende! it te : ” ° 
De Witla vit it tex pounds, “Oh, no, my friend,” said the | 
5 Huinctit squire. “We must stick to our bargain! You 


ae cower ile awed, didn't you, that I should owe you the rest ? 
Mors rates If L pay you, 1 shan’t owe it you, shall I?” 


EKES. 


‘ailment “Wer,” remarked a gentleman after a long 

suffering arguient on the question of man’s superiority 
ever woman, “at least there is one good, sweet, 
and perfect thing which a man can 

ae have and a woman cannot.” 

Rng with “Never!” eried his wife passion- 

eallnant aly, “Never! I deny it. What 

sect one de vou mean 2” 

ce or the "A wile!” 


sted. 


I. : “Then it is settled that we 
are to Cope at midnight 2?” 

Mes? Yes”? 

liv: * Aud you are sure you can 
get vou trunk packed in time ?” 

S27 Oh! yes; papa and mamma 
hive hot preniised to help me.” 


GIVING PA A TREAT. 

Mr. Suivi had the habit of lighting 
his cigar after dinner, puffing it for a ¢ 
while, and then laving it down on the 
ash tray. Later he would relight ii 
and finish his smoke. Often three or 
jour untinished cigars would be on the 
trav 

One day his small son sitting near 

hy watched his father light one of 
the “hort variety, and said : 
“How do you like that one, papa ?” 
“Shi, my son, is @ verv good 
0 replicd the father, blowing 
lo : pss into the air. 

“t thought you'd like it, papa; I 
geulit in the gutter outside.” 


A WorsE-DEALER had just been 
Iaurot and an epitaph was being 


| which made the dog’s lower jaw give way, “let us 
. toss up for it.” 


“Thank you,” said the dog politely, “I never | 


gamble,” and he walked away, 
| Moral : 
Virtue is its own reward, 


——— OEE 
——— 


ely confor his tombstone. The words n 
fected were charming in their sim | 


}icity, being merely the inscription : 

He did his best.” es 
rit people were considerably sur- 
Pec. on passing through the cemetery a short 
tine later, to see that some one had added the 
Noid * Friends’ to the epitaph. 


Portrait Painter : “How ean you expect me to 
ent your portrait from ticse two photographs 
‘cn one is dated 1863 and the other 1911 2? ”’ 


“Hs one and take the gown from this ycar's.” 


is SHE WAS SO EXCITED. 
-} WOMAN was signalling the tramear in_ the 
D 'ocox fashion of her sex, but it rolled on and did 
hit come to a halt until cight people had shouted 
Hit and six small boys had had an impromptu 
Unpetition in shrill whistling. ‘Thien she glared at 
‘e conductor indignantly. 

oe didn’t you stop the car for me?” she 
apped, 

, How was T to know you wanted to get on? 
Sked the conductor. 


” 


y'og up and down and waving my umbrella ? 

., Uf course. Could anyone help secing you?” 

« then why didn’t you stop when you saw me?” 
I thought you were dancing to that organ!” 


The Rector: ‘Freddy, do you know where litiie boys co who 
the Sabbath day?” : ; 
Freddy: “ Yes, sir. Follow me and I'll st:o:; you the place.” 


The Baroness : “ Why, copy the head irom the 


Didn't you see me swinging my arms and | 
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“Well,” said the bull, looking innocently at the | 
dog, but with a furious twinkle in his left eye, | 


| 


plaice) 


nF. 


aren 


Ont Penny. 


THEN SHE WAS QUIET. 

A MAN was sitting in a waiting-room smoking, 
when a woman came in, and, sitting dowa besiciv 
him, remarked ; 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman veu would not 
smoke here.’’ 

“Mum,” he said, “if you wuz a lady ve'd sit 
farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst forth again. 

“Tf you were my husband I'd give you poison.” 

“Well, mum.” returned the man, as he pufled 
away at his pipe, ° if you wuz my wife (pull, pu‘) 
I'd take it.” 


“Say, waiter,” he growled, “this steak is not 


| very tender.” 


\ 


“Well, did you expect it to kiss you 2?" replied 
the tired waiter as he touk the plate 
away. 


He had returned from his seventeen 
days’ holiday, and bounced into the 
office as if he panted for work. 

“Had a good time?” asked his 
fellow-clerk, 

* Yes, great.” he replied. 

“What sort of weather did you 
fet ?"" 
= “Oh, pretty well. 

7 of showers." 

“What: only a couple of showers!" 

“Yes, the first Insted ten days, and 
the second six.” 


HONOUR AMONG THIEVES, 

Two friends went together to London 
to see a State function. They stood 
in a crowd one behind the other. 
Prevently the ene who stood bebind 
raw his friend's pocket handkerchiet 
hanging out of lus pocket and quictly 
pulled it out and put it in his own. 

No sooner had he done so than a 
hand cautiously appeared over his 
shoulder, ard a veice whispered in 
his ear: 

“'Ere, matey, ‘erc’s yer watch 
back; I didn’t know yer was one of 
us.” 


Oily a couplo 


“You must have had a terrible 

experience with no feod, and mos: 

| quitoes swarming around you,” said 

astranger to the shipwreeked marincr 

who had been case away upon a 
tronical island. 


| BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


| Tues., September 24. 

Husbands ave like Christmas gifts, you can’t choose 
them; you have just got to sit down and wait until 
they arrive, and then appoar perfectly delighted 

with what you get. 


| Wed., September 25S. 


| where they can tie a woman and leave her until they 
| come hone at night. 


'Thurs., September 26. 
{ ‘The man without faults is under the sod. 


‘'Fri., Scntentber 27. . 

| No imatter how long a woman has been in the 
lynarket, sho still likes to bo quoted at about 
; twenty-five. 

'Sat., Septeimber 28. 

' Man propcsss, but woman makes him stick to it. 

| Sun., September 29. 

It is almost as hard to live up toa good reputation 
as to live Gown a bad one. 
Mon., Sept. 30. (Te? 

A man’s idea of an idval wife is one who thinks 
s}.o has an ideal }:usband. 


eros mee ceil caes one) 


Some men lock on matrimony asa tethering post | 


lexpericnee.” he acknowledged. 
1 


) preparation for “ flitting ” 


had a terrilite 
“My experience 
was worse than that of the man who wrote, 
“Water, water, evervwhere, but not a drop to 
drink.’ With ine it was bites, bites, everywhere, 
but not a bite to cat!” 


“You just bet T 


“Dorsn’r your choir sing at the prison any 
more ¢” 
“No, several of the prisoners objected on the 


| ground that it wasn't included in their sentences.” 


GETTING USED TO IT. 
Tr was in a country village. and he was makiag 
the fourth remevel in 
about twelve months. The vicar happened to Le 
passing, and remarked: Wheat ! removing again, 


| John?” 


“Yes, sir,” replied Jolin. 
“You are taking your noultiv. too, T sce. T 


think they will he getting tired aio being moved 
tabout.” 

“Getting tired.” said Johns “whe. Hess vou, 
sir, they are quite used to it mow. Every time 


the. 


ryt 
they sce a firninare von rin inte the ward 
and lay on their backs with their logs in the air 


eee ; ae ge 
Waiting to have them tied. 


Noney, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealiv g-wawv Sets, and Briar Pipes offered in this wee V's footiines. 
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A Royal Scion. 

Mr. WuitrLaw Rep, the American Ambassador, 
who has been put in such an awkward position by 
the British objection to the Panama Canal Bill, 
has had to put up with a good deal of worry from 
his fcllow-countrymen who come over here during 
the summer. ’ 

Some time ago the Ambassador was just turning 
‘in at the gates of Buckingham Palace, when a man 
and woman rushed up and grabbed his arm. 

“Say, boss,” the man cried joyously; “ you're 
the very man we’re lookin’ for. We ain’t met 
King Edward yet, an’ we want to know if we can 
come in with you. We only want to shake hands.” 

The Ambassador, who had recognised the man as 
a prominent politician from Arizona, almost 
fainted with horror. ‘‘ Shake hands!” he gasped. 
“The King!” 

“Why not ?”? demanded the man from Arizona. 
“ Ain’t he good to Amurricans ? Oh, well, I guess 
the Prince of Wales ’II do.” 

‘* My dear sir, it’s quite impossible ! ” the Ambas- 
sador protested. 

“Then how about the Princess?” the other 
went on. ‘ Mamie, you'd like to meet the Princess, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

His better half nodded vigorously. 

“T tell you it’s impossible!’ repeated the 
flustered Ambassador, wondering how on earth he 
was going to shake them off. 

His efforts to escape by walking away had by 
this time brought the group almost to the entrance 
to the Palace. <A gorgeous royal footman came 
into their line of vision, resplendent in scarlet coat, 
knee breeches, and powdercd- wig. 

“Well, say, Jook here,” said the man from 
Arizona, pointing at the footman. ‘‘ Just bring up 
that royal scion in the white pants, an’ I guess 
Mamie an’ me’)! shake hands with him !”’ 


An Aid to Memory. 

Mr. J. M. CatnweE t, in “ Old Irish Life,” tells a 
story of a young peasant woman, Sally Sweeny, who 
used to walk into Galway twice a week to do shop- 
ping for his family when they lived in the country. 

She could neither read nor write, yet she never 
made a mistake with any of the messages that were 
entrusted to her. Once, however, her memory did 
fail her. One of the ladies of the family had 
ordered her to bring back a yard of some colour of 
satin, and the unaccustomed word slip out of 
Sally’s recollection. But she did not allow herself 
to be beaten without an effort to recall the word, so 
she went into the principal shop in Galway still 
thinking hard. 

“What is’t that ye call the Divil,” she asked, 
** whin it’s not Divil that ve say to him ? ” 

“Is it Satan you would be meaning ? ” asked the 
astonished draper. 

“The very wan,’’ said Sally delightedly. 
ye'll give me a yard.” 


6s An’ 


What They Got Besides. 

Somegopy recalled the other day that Dr. Akcd 
was one of the late General Booth’s firmest 
supporters, 

Once, during a very sevcre winter, Dr. Aked 
appealed to his congregation for funds to provide 
pecr children with breakfasts. A considerable 
sum was subscribed, and Dr. Aked arranged that 
some thousands of free meals would be provided at 
the Salvation Army barracks to the children in 
neighbouring slums. 

After a little, complaints began to reach Dr. 
Aked. ‘We provide the money,” somebody 
grumbled, “‘ and the Salvation Army gets all the 
eredit.”” 

“They may get the credit,’’ retorted Dr. Aked, 
“but they also get the fleas! If you want the 
first in this case you’ve got to take the second.” 

After that there was no more grumbling. 


A Matter for Investigation. 

A RATHER amusing story is being told by a 
Japanese gentleman in connection with the late 
Empcror of Japan. 

As we know, the late Emperor was regarded with 
the greatest veneration by his subjects, and it 
Bppears that this attitude of awful reverence was 


Supposing Mrs. Jones said to you: “ George dear, go and discharge the cook!”’ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


maintained also by his Ministers, in spite of the 
fact that affairs of State made it necessary for them 
to see him and converse with him very frequently. 

One of these Ministers, the Marquis Matsugata, 
used to experience agonies of nervousness every 
time he had an audience of his sovereign, and he 
was never able to say anything distinct in reply to 
him except the set phrase: “I shall have careful 
investigation made, your Majesty.” 

This generally brought him safely through a 
short audience, but ono day unfortunately the 
Emperor condescended to discuss the Marquis’s 
more private affairs. 

“ How many children have you?” the Emperor 
asked. 

Back came the inevitable phrase: “J shall hcve 
carcful investigation made, your Majesty!” 

The story loses nothing from the fact that the 
Marquis had a very large family indeed. 


And Tired, Too. 

Tis story is being told in connection with the 
recent Army manceuvres at Salisbury Plain. 

Two companies of the 3rd East Kent (Buffs) 
were wearily marching into camp at the end of a 
very fatiguing day. A young officer came galloping 
up to them, and not being near enough to distin- 
guish shoulder-straps, he called out : ‘‘ Are you the 
West Riding ?” 

Before the senior officer in command had time to 
reply, there came a voice from the ranks: “‘ No, sir, 
we're the East Kents, walking /” 


Vurry, Vurry Old. 

Tne pending resignation of Mr. H. A. Grueber, 
the keeper of the coin collection at the British 
Museum, has recalled a story told by a member of 
that department some time ago. 

A party of American ladies were ‘“‘ doing” the 
Museum with that thoroughness which is some- 
times a characteristic of the feminine American, 
and by-and-by they came to the coin department, 
which of course contains coins dating back almost 
to prehistoric times. Addressing one of the 
assistants, one of them asked: ‘‘ Say, have you any 
vurry, vurry old coins here ? ” 

The assistant said they had. ‘“‘ I shall be pleased 
to show them to you if you will tell me any special 
period you would like to sec.” 

She ard her sister-tourists all thought hard for a 
minute. Then one of them said: ‘“* Waal, we want 
to see some real old money. Have you got any- 
thing as far back as King George the Third’s 
reign?” 


The Heavy Brigade! 

Princess CuRISTIAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
who is paying a visit to Cawdor Castle this month, 
is a very popular member of our Royal Family. 

The Princess has grown rather stout of late 
years, and if one remembers rightly it was of her 
that Canon Teignmouth-Shore told an excellent 
story. 

She was lunching with the Canon one day, and 
another Canon, a rather deaf but very talkative old 
man, sat on her other side at the table. So very 
talkative, indeed, was the old man that the Princess 
couldn’t get a word in edgeways. 

Canon Teignmouth-Shore, smiling, leaned 
towards her and whispered: “Now your Royal 
Highness will appreciate the force of Tennyson’s 
lines, ‘Cannon to right of them, Cannon to left of 
them, Volleyed and thundered.’ ”’ 

The Princess laughed quictly and whispered 
back: ‘‘ Yes, but you know you can’t call me the 
Light Brigade!” 


Next. 

A story is being told of a rather brusque young 
doctor who had among his patients at the surgery 
one day a rather dirty infant carried by an even 
dirticr mother. 

After glancing at the child he said gravely: 
“This child is suffering from hydropathic hydro- 
phobia.” 

The mother gave an agonised wail, ‘Oh, 
doctor, whatever shall I do?” 

“Wash its face,’ said the doctor promptly. 
‘Wash its face and the disease will come off with 
the dirt.” 

The woman flared up angrily. “ Wash its 
face!’ she repeated in a shrill voice. “ Wash its 
face, indeed!) Whatevcr next!” 

“ Wash your own!” retorted the doctor. ‘‘ Wash 
your own!” 

The consultation closed in some confusion, 


Boke 


Cleverye st.) 4 


DF” The Editor will give 2°, 6d. enc! 
best paragraph accepted for this es! 
the famous P.W. penknives will be car 
paragraph used. If thereis more then « 
raragrazh used the penknife will be ain 
the reader whose contribution was recor, 


The half-crown prize this week is won |; 
Winton 272, Duke Strect, Glasgow. 
SENTIMENTAL GEOGRAP?!Y, 
“ How far is it around the woi!:i 1” 
In girlish innocence asked she. 
“* Ah, let us measure it, my dew! ”’ 
Her lover mado reply, “ and ses.” 
Then, when he'd placed his strom: 
Around her waist so small and i 
He found it wasn’t very far, 
‘or she was all the world to ! 


WHAT IS IT? 
. This is It. 
. This is in It. 
It is this. 
Is in It. 
. It isn’t this. 
. Nor this. 
. This is you. 
. Be this and you will know wl | 
Read the initials downwards a! 
upwards, and find a popular feature «i : 
Solution below. 


OAKS Meow 


THE QUEER LIMERIC:.. 
A FELLOW named Reed rode to ! .. 
On a horse he rode, riding astiyc., 
Reed rode right to Ryde 
By the Ryde road so wile. 
Till a rut rocked hii off, and he dive. 


PROSE CHARADE. 
Ir is a difficult thing to find my first ; it 


it is ejected, it is expelled. : 
My second is sudden, alarming, 

most common in the aged and very youns 

is also suitable, agreeable, and proper; deat 


traveller. 
Solution below. 


A DIAMOND. 


Reap up, read down, 
From left, from rig':t, 
Each way a word 
Will come in sight. 
Sclulicn below. 


PLAIN GEOMETRY. 
You may fancy you're perfect st 1° 
You may study from early till base. 
But you'll sulk at a line from yout s«: 
To go round and square up and gt! 


Solutions. 
WHAT IS IT? 


Pearson’S 
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PROSE CHARADE. 
The answer to this is OUT FIT. 


A DIAMOND. 


and vich 
s butat 


ro 


oe. 


es) 


iif 


within, it is not at home, it is not in office ; it =a 
a state of extinction, exhaustion, or destitut)1; 


to the man of fashion and to the beautiful bois. 
My whole is indispensable, especilly ty 


id 


Wren ENDING 
Oct. 1, 1912, 


THE GENTRE-HALF. 


4 What He Ought and Oughtn’t To Do. 
© ‘Tue half-back line is really the making or 
nung of a good Association team. Weak half- 
"3 Lacks mean a weak team, and tice versa. Of all 


v4 


x 


Her peuvent, with the ball, ts too far from his backs. 
wuld X and Y get the ball, they have a splendid chance 
of outwitling the remainder of the defence. 


positions on the field, the position of centre-half 
carries with it the greatest responsibility, and a 
first-class_centre-half can practically nip every 
attack of his opponents in the bud. 

‘The first point any good centre-half notes is that 
lic is the mainstay of the defence. His primary 
chject is to keep his opponent's centre-forward 
fivin becoming dangerous, and his work is more 


wt 


U 
e 
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Aled pass from a contre-half to his centre-forward. A is 

tern wntikely to break Uirough the opposiiig backs. Ba 

vor, is quite unmarked, and shontd have received 
the pags. 


easily done when the opposing forwards play what 
is called the “inside ” or short passing game. 

The centre-half then should never be too far from 
lis backs. otherwise he commits the grave fault of 
having the ficld open for a * loose” run by his 
Opporents, 

_ the centre-half should always co-operate with 
the centre-forward, and his passes shom!d always 
he to him, provided he is in good position. Asd 
esly when he F 
sees his centre- 
forward could 
nel profitably 
Use the ball fe, 


Soaikl he send a 

i cut to the fa ® ft ’ 

Wines, TN $> 4 i 
Agcodeontre-  § {c ; 


falls into 
breach in P 
ne defence, y if 


Whoeaever a 
When danger Ureatens, a good half 
will act as a@ third lacs. Mere the 
centre-haly ia reshing to fill a break 
left by the back, who is tackling a 
forward, 


cheth In 
"er to be able to do so, when opportunity 
“<< it, he should always be in such a position 
‘he is able to take the back’s place at the right 
iuent. ‘This means, of course, that he must 


, gtr . 
ae over the whole field ia ‘‘scarch of 
Whe 


F 
av Cvery case almost without exception the 
cntre-half should not be fuund outside of parallel 
a Tet from goal-line to geul-line fifteen 
's trom each post. 
c. ee should shoot on every occasion. 
Gat te he hard close-in shot that is always the 
beurah ee In many cascs a soit shot gets 
sli imply because it is least exnceted. Fora 
C-half nothing is of moze corscquence and 
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ty to be of service than a high drooping 
shot. 

Vor if the eentre-half tries a low shot the chances 
are that an unfriendly foot will be in the way, but 
in the case of a high shot, and especially a high 
drooping shot, the only one who can possibly touch 
it is the goal-keeper, And when such a shot is sent 
in to the goal- 
keeper, the 
goal-keeper is 
very intent on 
watching the 
rushing tactics 
of his oppo- 
nents’ forwards 
and very often 
misses the shot. 

Of course, if 
the centre-half 
sees a clear 
course for the 
ball from his 
foot to the 
net, he should 
not hesitate to 
send in a low shot, as most footballers know 
that a low shot is one of the most difficult to 
save. Moreover, in this case the goalkeeper's 


i 


~~ 


Centre-half should often try a shot at 


goal. Low shots ave useless, they ave 

usually stepped by pluyers getting in 

thewau. High, dropping shots, ave the 
kind that bafle the goal-lee per. 


| view of the ficld is obscured by the backs 


and opposing forwards, and the likclilood is 
that he just gets a sight of the ball as it cniers 
the net. 

A centre-half should always take all the free- 
kicks in the proximity of the centre of the field and 
For a back to do 


depends to a 
great extent on 
how the opposi- 
tion form up 
what course the 
half should take ; 
if they pack 
their goal, a high 
drooping shot is 
most dangerous ; 
if they form up 
in a loose way, 
a low shot may 
be more profit- 
able. 


An opportunity for a cenlre-half to 
send ina law shot, The qoal-kev pers 
view is obscured, and the way ts 
quite clear from player's foot lo nel. 


“FRANKIE,” C.LD. 
Some Srorres oF THE GREATEST OF DevecTIVEs. 

Tue world’s most famous detective is about to 
retire in the person of Superintendent Frank 
Froest, who for six years has been at the head 
of the Criminal Investigation Department at 
Scotland Yard. 

Physically, he is as unlike the general idea of a 
detcetive as could be, being chubby of face and 
innocent in expression. His twinkling blue eyes 
help to give him the appearance of a benevolent 
uncle. He is not only the most famous, but also 
the most popular policeman ia the world. Even 
hardened cximinals refer to him as ‘* Prankic.” 


He is tremendously powerful in physique, ans j 


is one of the few men who can tear a pack of cards in 
two. Heean bend a sixpence between his fingers, and 
to his amazing strength he has cften owed his life. 
On one occasion he dragged out of an Anarchist 
den two men whom he badly wanted, gripping the 
coat-collars of the two in his left hand and keeping 
off two other men with his right fst. 

He has had as many narrow escapes from death 
as any hero in a penny dreadful. On one occasion 
an armed criminal, whom Frocst had been tracking 
down, told hiaa that when he had seen, some days 
before, the great detective behind him in the strect, 
he had stopped in a doorway determined to blow 
the detective’s brains out, and then his own. 
But the detcctive chanced to turn up a side-strect. 

As an example of Superintendent Frocst’s 
shrewdness, the story is told of how he went to 
clear up the mystery of the death of a man who 
was found head downwards in a water-butt. 

Murder was suspected, but Frocst declared at 
once there had been no murder, and that the man 
had merely overbalanced. 

* Impossible !”’ a colleague exclaimed, and got 
up beside the butt and leant over. In a flash his 
boots were pointing towards the sky. If he had 
been alone the butt would have had its second victim. 


Cee" 


OR 


—What would you say to the cook? Not more than twenty words. Be brave. 
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DO YOU SWANK CORRECTLY? 
Se. 


There is a Right and a Wrong Way to “ Swank.” 
a Past-Master in the Art Tells How it Shou! 
be Done. 

‘ Tiere, is an art in swanking, as in most otter 
things. The man who trices to swank without 
knowing how, usually merely succeeds in being a 

bounder, or he may even degencrate into a cad. 

Vor instance, I once knew a would-be swanker = 
a novice at the game—to have the initials M.C.0.S, 
engraved upon his visiting card after his name. 

This was all right from one point of view. A 
string of inilials after a name are apt to impress 
people, and the swanker, of course. docs his best to 
impress his personality upon his fellow-men. 

Nor did it matter much that the initials in 
question meant no more than that he was a member 
of the Claybury Orchestral Socicty. 

Where the niistake came in was in having them 
put where they were. He ought to have known 
that the visiting card is the one place where initials 
of this sort are barred. But he didn't. He thought 
it looked big; that it would add to his reputation. 
Whereas he merely sueceeded in advertising himsclf 
as a rank outsider, with no knowledge whatever of 
the usages of polite society. No true swanker 
would have perpetrated a blunder of | this 
description. 


Two Suits a Day. 

Some pcople imagine that it takes moncy to 
swank properly. Nothing of the sort. One of the 
inost. accomplished swankers I ever knew was a 
thirty-shilling-a-week clerk in the City. 

He sat neat desk to me, and to look at him you 
would never suppose that he carned a penny less 
than £300 a year. 

How he did it was a mystery to us all. His hats 
were always of the latest shape, and itnmaculate ag 
to gloss, He wore toothpick-toed boots that were 
as soft and flexible as a lady's glove, and that were 
always flecklez3, no matter how duty the streets. 
His clothes were perfect in fashion and cut, and ha 
sometimes used to stagger us by changing into o 
complete new suit during the luncheooa-hour, 

Another trick he had of impressing us was to 
have all his correspondence addressed care of tho 
firm. I have scen as many as twenty and thirty 
letters stacked on his desk of a morning awaiting 
his advent, and amongst them a dozen or so of 
dainty little pink-enveluped missives addressed its 
feminine haad-writing:. 

He once asked me to dine with him at the Hott 
Splndiie, It proved to be a little Italian 
restaurant in Soho; one of those places where they 
serve dinners ad da carle at cightcenpence—with 
wine included. 

Our bottle of vin ordinaire proved unsatisfactory 3 
and small wonder, considering the price of tho 
repast. Did he, therefore, drink it, and make the 
best of it; or alternatively lodge an aypologciie 
complaint in an undertone. 

Not he! He cailed out indignantly : “ Waitah, 
this wine's corky ; beasily corky 3 take it awey.” 

And the waiter did so, and we got Chianti in place 
of the usual vin ordinaire, 

Proper Swasking Pays. 

Oh, ves. swankiag pays! When cone hnows Low 
to carry it off properly. 

Of course the swanker, obliged as he is to spend 
money freely in the sight of his fellow-men, had to 
economies in private; vales:, that is ts suv, he is 
fairly well-io-do, andl this is not weuatiy Ee case, 

His nominal address—in Mayfair ov Kensington 
—is as likely as not a“ detters-received-here ™ 
establishment. His massive cigarette-cace, with 
its cleborately-engraved monogram, which ho 
hands round so ostentatiously tu suiukers, cic., is 
gold-rvolled only. 

As a general rule, too, the swanker docs not 
belong tou a club. He finds the saloon bar of a 
public-house an excellent substitute. There are no 
subscriptions to pay. And he can swank there to 
his heart's content of the jolly nights he spends 
after closing hours at the Savage, the Isthmian, or 
the Ganick. 

For, mind you, the swanker does no! seck to be 
socizble with his fellows ; he secks merely to inpicss 
them. His favourite motto is: “talk to evway 
man as if he bored you. 

But [had better stop. Tt has suddenly occunéd 
to me that to reveal more fully the secrets of 
successful swankingis not altogethcradvisable. ‘Lhe 
* profession “is getting terribly over-crowded. 
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The Story of a Girl Who 
Walked in Her Sleep. 


By 
MURIEL C. LINDSAY. 


In obedience to his summoning bell, Miss Hardin 
took pad and pencil into her employer’s room. Wit! 
a bricf ‘Good morning,” he rapidly dictated answers 
to the letters strewing his desk, and after one swift, 
comprehensive glance at the lined, worried face 
opposite, the girl bent to her writing, her whole being 
athrill with rigidly suppresscd sympathy for tho 
harassed man. 

None knew better than she, his confidential clerk 
and stenographer, the strain and stress Rafe Denison 
was undergoing, and she longed to comfort and 
encourage him, to allow her cager devotion to him and 
his concerns express itself in a more tangible form than 
strict attention to office routine. To ono less blind 
and absorbed than Denison, the love which all un- 
consciously had been steadily growing in hes heurt for 
him ‘eonl have revealed itself a thousand times daily 
in her innocent, betraying eyes ; but he never dreamt 
of such a thing; she was only his typist, a human 
machine to receive and execute his orders. 

The dictating finished, Miss Harding gathered pad 
and letters together and rose. 

‘Is that all, Mr. Denison ?” she asked in her soft, 

cultivated voice, which matched the sweet, flower-like 
face and slender, rounded form. Denison passed a 
thin, brown hand over his lined, aching forehead. 
t. “I think so,” he said absently. ‘‘ No, one moment, 
pleasc! I have to go out of town immediately. See 
these men for me if they call ’—handing her a list-— 
“‘and be on hand to answer the telephone. Don’t 
Ieave the office, but send the boy out for anything you 
may require. We are going to pull it off this time, I 
think,” he added, with one of his rare smiles, which 
lighted up his plain face so that it appeared wonderfully 
attractive. 

** T hope so,” said the girl soberly : ‘‘ we deserve it.” 

She retired to the outer room, and presently the ta 
and click of a typewriter in full swing comindod: dirough 
the quiet room. Her letters finished and dispatched, 
the tidied up her desk, ate her lunch, and whilst her 
tingers busied themselves with some embroidery, her 
thoughts flew to Denison and his affairs. 

He was an exccedingly hard-working electrical 
engineer, and his position as head of a northern branch 
of a big London firm was no sinecure. The agency had 
been neglected, and Denison found it difficult and 
uphill work in these days of fierce competition and 
under-cutting to re-establish the business. But in the 
thort time he had taken it ovei he had performed 
wonders, and was now in treaty for a large order, 
which, if it fell to his firm, would be a feather in his 
cap, and possibly Icad to promotion. 

And he was more fortunate than he knew in his 
clerk, for Melita Harding was not only a very pretty, 
well-educated girl, but used her brains unsparingly on 
her employer’s behalf. 

A doctor's daughter, left practically penniless, she 
had sct to work to fit herself to carn her living, and 
when Denison, dismissing an incompetent youth, 
advertised for a girl, she obtained the post and brought 
peace and order into the busy office. 

The afternoon sed, a couple of messages came 
through, an eager inquirer for Denison was interviewed 
and satisfied, and at last Melita was at liberty to close 
the office and return to her lodgings in a pleasant 
suburb easily accessible by tram from the oflice. 

Her supper finished, she set to work on a blouse, her 
thoughts still busied about her employer to the ex- 
clusion of anything clee. How she longed to help him, 
longed to ease tho burden from his shoulders and 
smooth the lines from his tired, worn face. But there 
was nothing she could do beyond work to the best of 
her ability and sce that the office routine ran without 
a hitch. 

She retired at an carly hour, and had been asleep for 
some time when she rose and made her way across the 
moonlit room to where her own typewritcr stood. 
Lifting off the cover, she inserted a sheet and began 
typing. She worked steadily for some minutes, took 
out the paper, signed her name in her somewhat 
peculiar writing, addressed and stumped an envelope 
in the same unhurried, methodical manner, then, 
Jetter in hand, stole downstairs and Ict herself out into 
the night. There had been a sharp shower, and the 
parrow little path leading to the gate was wet, but, 
unhecding damp or mud, she moved unfalteringly 
forward like a winsome ghost in her white nightgown 
and curling hair tumbling about her shoulders, to 
where a few vards down the road stood the pillar-box. 
Her letter posted, she returned to the house, noise- 
lessly entered, and went back to bed, sleeping dream- 
kessly until the morning. 


—For the best things said I will give five nice Briar Pipes. Mark postcards ‘* Discharge.’ (See pase gil 


Carry your “Pearson’s” in your hand— Wee 


The bedraggled hem of her nightgown and muddied 
fect puzzled hep when she woke. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What have I been 
doing?” A frown puckered her smooth brow, and 
she caught her breath in a sudden, apprehensive gasp. 
“TI hope I’ve not been sleep-walking again!” she 
murmured, with dilating eyes. ‘‘ Heaven only knows 
what I’ve been doing if that is the case!” 

Denison was late that morning, not arriving, in fact, 
until the second delivery of letters. He’d had a tiring 
but very successful time the previous day, and felt 
justified in slacking a trifle. 

Presently from the inner room camo such an un- 
wontcd sound that Miss Harding caught her breath to 
listen. Denison was whistling as he opened his letters 
—a cheerful, optimistic sound which spoke volumes 
for the state of affairs. Suddenly it broke off with a 
snap as he sprang to his feet with a muttered 
exclavration, his last Ietter unfolded in his hand. He 
stared bewilderedly at it, scarcely believing his eyes. 
It was a love-letter—surely the most surprisingly 
sweet and delicious a declaration that ever man 
received—virtually a proposal, though no word of 
marriage was breathed throughout the stiff, “typed 
page, wherein the writer laid hersclf and her undying 
devotion at his feet, and signed herself ‘* Yours, 
Melita Harding ” ! 

His quict, retiring typist! Denison felt as though 
he were in a dream; it must be the result of over 
fatigue ; he would wake up presently and laugh at his 
stupidity in imagining such nonsense. But while he 
tried to persuade himself to the contrary, he knew it 
was no dream. In black and white it lay before him. 
Boldly and in defiance of convention, his secretary had 
offered him her love, and to him perhaps more than to 
another, so little thought had he given to women, the 
declaration was like a bomb. 

Why had she done this ? His glance, roving vainly 
round the bare room in search of an answer to 
his question, fell on the calendar — 1912! 
Leap Year! Here was the solution 


to his qu ery. His modest, gentle 
clerk had fallen a prey to the 
Leap Year illus, and pro- 
posed to him. It was a joke, of course, 


and should be treated 

Refolding the letter, 
one side and rang his 
Melita entered, scanned 
for any sign of self-conscious 
ness. But her eyes met his witl 
frank friendliness, there was no 
meaning in their clear, Ievel gaze, no betray- 
ing blush to give her away. He came & to the con- 
clusion that she must be a consummate actress, or—— 

His bewilderment decpened as he watched her seat 
herself, and with pencil poised over the blank sheet 
wait for him to begin. With eyes newly wakened to 
licr_ beauty, he noted the charm of person which had 
hitherto escaped him, noting with keen appreciation 
how softly the hair curlcd about her pretty nape and 
forehead, how smooth and fine was her skin, how 
rounded and trim her figure, the slender, aristocratic 
hands, the sensitive, finely-cut mouth and chin. Her 
cyes now—what colour were they ? Curious how he 
had never noticed them before, and insensibly he leaned 
furward as though he would pierce their white lids. 

Surprised at his long silence, Melita raised her head 
to cncounter his keen, questioning stare. For a 
moment his eyes held hers spellbound, and under their 
odd expression her heart began to beat and the colour 
stain her faintly-tinted cheeks. What could have 
happencd to bring that look into them ? she wondered. 
She had seen it before in other men’s, but never in his 
dear, absorbed ones. 

The sight of her distress signals brought Denison to 
himself, with a start. 

“Tm dreaming, I think,” he said, with a short 
laugh, and turncd his attention to his Ietters. As she 
finished the last one Mclita rose to go, but at a gesture 
from him she paused. = 

‘““One moment,” he said, lifting the folded sheet. 
“T have here an—an offcr on which I would like your 
opinion.” 

“Yes "turning to him, with eager interest. There 
was nothing new in his asking her advice on business 
mattcrs. He often did so, having found by expcrience 
her opinion to be worth the having. 

“Is it about the order you expected 2? Won't they 
give it to us?” 

“Oh, that’s all right ; it’s ours!’ he said cheerfully. 
““No, this is something quite different. In fact, it is 
of a somewhat—cr—unusual nature, and, if I accepted, 
it would mcana complete re-arrangement of my affairs.” 

“Oh, is it for your benefit ?”” she queried. 

““Naturally—or, rather, I hope so; otherwise I 
should not think of taking it. Well, what do you 
say?” 

** But what kind of offer is it?” she objected. “It 
is difficult to advise when you are completely in the 
dark concerning it.” 

“Are you?” he said under his breath, then aloud : 
“T said it was an unusual one. Supposing it was 
sentimental ?°—keenly watching her for any sign of 
confusion. 

“A proposal?” The cycs she raised to his were 


ness or bold- 
their usual 
hidden 


full of quiet scorn, nothing else. His 1, . 
increased. Was this innocence mercly c}. . 
or the genuine article ? . 

“Why not ? It is Leap Year, vou kno. + 
shouldn't a girl avail herself of the yriy: ag 
wants to?” : 

“Oh, but a nice girl wouldn't!” sho: . ) .-. 
an assurance that staggered him. ra 

“* Wouldn’t she ?” e turned to hide a. 
smile. He knew she did sometimes. j 

“No, I suppose not,” he said hastily.“ | ; 
wandering from the point, aren't wey 1. - oy 
you more at present than that if I dei. «. 
this—this offer, I think it will be for the }.;. - 
firm—at least, of one member of it,” he eo). 045), 

“Well, in that case I should say accept. . 

“Good! I will,” he answered, smilins at }.>\ 
that strange baffling expression in his ei- 1 y,.) 
dictate the answer now ; just leave blanks for nigy<? 

For the rest of the day there were two v1. ; wed 

ple in the office, neither finding a oi:.; 
solution to the questions vexing them. 

Morning enlightenment. On Mili s cet 
lay a letter addressed to her in Denison io: 
scrawl, Her heart sank when she saw ii, j: ! 
words, ‘‘complete re-arrangement of niv 
returned to her. He was leaving; this Ic: vant 
dismissal! How was she to bear it? Shes (:.y 
the envelope and hastily scanned the conien-. 

The sheet fluttered from her nerveless fines. .< ou 
stared at it with dilated eyes. What did ii yu: 
Oh, what could it mean? She raised and i.) + 
through again. It was the brief acceptance ju 
typed for him yesterday, addressed to her, but. i: ss 
was utterly unconscious of her proposal to |: 
conveyed nothing to her as yet. But wii 
crouched, blanched face hidden, over ler «ch 
remembrance of their conversation flashed a: 
with the vision of her muddied fect and becroc.\d 
night-robe. 

What had she done? Of what mai filly bul si 
been guilty in her sleep? Had her suleons ts ot 
betrayed her secret to the ono person fren viovi 
should be jealously hidden? Sho wrung Jet i ss 
and bit her lips till they bled in her avons 0:1 
abasement, and so Denison found her, ani wes! od 
at the sight of the small, ravaged counten.t 6 1d 
at his approach. 

“ Miss Harding, what isit?” hestammaw'. ~\..¢ 
is the matter ?” 

She rose, and mutcly handed him her letter. 

“Well? he quericd, a faint smile curving | + °\% 
“Isn't it correct 2 That's the proper vay fe i ot 
it, isn’t it 2”? _ 

“Oh, don't 1” wailed Melita. “Don't pots any 
but tell me what it means; why you Lave > 4 
a—a thing to me?” a , 

“Surely vou should know that 2° bes. 05-3 
quict emphasis. - 

72?" she faltered, trembling, faliin: | 
and staring at him with wild eyes, “1° 

“Of course, since it was from you ths | 
came. Surely you don't mcan to say— — 

“A proposal! From me?” she hood arate 
scarcely above a whisper, her face one sear! ts 

“Certainly |”? said Denison patiently. tiv! 
thought she would take it like this. Whet hous’ 
to be a joke was turning into something pois 
tragedy. Fine 

Tt wasn't; it wasn’t! I never did!” :!) 

assionately. ‘Oh, am I going mad, ort" 
ortible practical joke played onus? Ider: 
it! I never wrote such a thing! I—- 

She paused, smitten dumb, as 1 niin 
handed her the proof of his assertion. 
hortificd gaze travelled over the typevi: 
until it reached her firm signature. ‘The pts *! 
to the floor as she covered her face and 7 | 
chair. Presently her shoulders heaved, #1!) ¢ 
tears dripped hot and fast between her Pre 

“Oh, what must you think of me’ 7 
last. ‘‘ But, indeed—indced, I knew me“! “ti 
it. I must have written it in my sleep. -\ mi 
uscd to walk and do things in my sleep. Be 
later whenever I was tired—or—or woitied 8S 
no one now to watch and prevent imc, : 
0 ” A ode 

“Poor child!” said Denison gently. ! i 
stand, I understand!” Yes, he under: 
cursed himself for so misjudging her, hr 
that her innocence had becn genuine. ~*~" ° 
known, and had he, like a gentleman in-t\i' 
he had proved to be, burnt the letter, +l:¢ 
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teen spared this shame and horror. But, on the other 
‘att he would never have known what was now so 


ewcieus to him, that she loved him, that it was her 
; rn for his welfare, her longing to help and comfort 
difficulties that had broken down the barriers 
itween them, and revealed to him ker heart, and, 
.identatly, his. But for this he might have pressed 
cindly forward all unwitting of the wondertul gift 
taat was his for the taking. ; 

stooping, he lifted the shect, and with the other onc 
tae them into minute pieces, flinging them into the 


fie. 


oan 
iim in his 


n 


“There,” said he, “they go into the past! They 

ive served their turn, Wew ill forget them and start 
sh.” 

vl his words she raised her drenched face. 

“Yes,” she said, with a quivering sigh, “ we must 
cart afresh. It is impossible for me to stay here now. 
1—I wish to resign my situation, Mr. Denison, Will 
1 see about filling my post as soon as possible ? ” 
+f will accept your resignation if you will consent 
to take the new one I offer you, not unless,” was the 
piempt reply. ah 45 oe 

“You—you are jesting!’? she faltered. What 
ceo can I become ?:” 

~My wife,” he said tenderly, bending and taking 
h.: trembling hands in his. But she drew back from 
Loa. her face aflame. 

“Noe, no!” she cried, strugeling to free herself, 
“II cannot! You do not mean it; you only pity 
e, and so 
‘And pity is akin to love,’ he quoted trium- 
ntly. © Dear, don’t you see 2? Won't vou under. 
iand 2 Your innocent, unconscious betrayal opencd 
my cves and taught me my heart. Won't you trust 
rs, Melita 2 Wou’t you take pity on me, and Ict me 
rave to you the truth of what I say ?” 

~ Ii—if only I could be certain !? she sighed, and he 
could feel her yielding, 

“Will this satisfy you 2?’ he asked softly as his lips 
touched hers. 


COAL MINER WINS £150. 


Out of Work and Ill, His Success in “ Middles” 
Came as a Godsend. 
By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 
Ir was my pleasant duty to call upon Mr. R. 
Bennett, of 6, Springfield Street, New Basford, 
Nottingham, to inform him that he had | 


Vo 


avarded the first prize of £150 in P.W’. Middles 
co.petition. 

| found his home in a poor street, where I judged 
£150 would rank as a fortune. T dodged round the 
‘sid of an open coal cellar, and was going to the 
weov when a head popped up. 

“Halloa!” it said. ‘ Want anything 2?” 

“Not exactly,” I replied. ‘I’m rather on the 
oiher tack. Are you Mr. Bennett 2?” 

~ Ave, that’s me!” 
Suspicion 


The voice sounded a little 
3. 

“Vvo called from Pearson's Weekly,” Lexplained, 
“about a prize you’ve won.” 

“I've won! Aye, lad, come round to th 
back, I’m getting in a load of coal.” 

1 went round to the back, and quickly Mo. 
Lonnett, somewhat coaly, and flurried, faced re. 

“Hlow much have I won?” he inquired 
anviously. 

“A hundred and fifty pounds,” I told hi.a—he 
stared at me with unbelieving eyes. 

* You're not making fun of me? Not a hundred 
anl fifty pounds ?”” 

1 assured him it was so, and gradually ho came to 
'clieve in it himself. ‘ Well, Pm fair dazed,” 
he said, and then, ‘“‘ Shake hands on it.” 

We shook, and when the surprise had evaporated 
“onewhat we began to talk. 

_ lt couldn’t have come at a more fortunate 
tone, though £150 ’ud always make timo fortunate, | 
| 
| 


but this morning is the first time I've done any 
Work for cloven days. I’na miner, and work in the 
Neweastle pit, but I’m suffering from eye trouble, 
andl the doctor says my sight will soon nearly go. 
Os itis 1 can hardly sce you where you are sifting. 

; No,” ho explained, “I don’t work on any | 
plan, | just pick a word end then get a dictionary 
i seo if I can find anything Letter. Sometimes 

a it to bed and think it out, until the missus | 
. ‘Put the gag out, lad, you! never win anything. 

He laughed. © What'll she say now? 
trkon she'll go off her head.” 

What do you intend to do with it?” I asked. | 


.” 


1 


‘ Do with it?” he thought a bit. “We'll buy 
/"Stuess, and then the missus won’t have to go 

Hus to Work: any more. 

er y hat, going? Well, you’re the most welcome 

, nger ever I came across, Good-bye, and good 

wick to Pearson's 4” 


How many words do you know which read equally well backivards as forwards? 


Can You Read ? 


With a Tale of a Boy and a Fish. 


Tite number of persons who are reckoned as heing 
table to read is nowadays exceedingly sinall. 
Most ordinary people would be high!y offended if 
tho question at the head of this page were put 
to them. : 

It is, however, worth while to inquire as to what 
cxactly is meant by “ being able to read,’ and by 
“ reading.” . 

Why do people read at all? Virst, and a long 
way first, for entertainment ; sccond, and a long 
way second, for information and instruction, 
that is, for mental and spiritual editication ; 
lastly, for the benefit of other people. 

This last, of course, involves reading aloud, and 
reading aloud is a very different thing from reading, 
the former includes the latter and much more. 
Many a pevson can read, and read well, who can no 
more read aioud than barnyard fowls can fly. 

As a result of considerable observation one is 
compelicd to believe that not oaly children, but 
adults also, ave not able “to read” to anything 
like the extent with which they ave credited, and 
that the bulk of people do not * read" anything lite 
so much as they think they do. 


Read This Little Tate. 

What is meant by saying this will presontly 
appear. Let us illustrate, and at the same time 
suggest a simp'e test for those who ‘are desirous cf 
finding out whether they can. and do, really read. 

The test can be readily applied. 

Hand this copy of PV. to your wife or husband 
or friend, in a casual way, and ask him (or her) to 
read through tho following simple story once aiid 
to close the paper immediately the end is reached. 

Do not say anything to suggest that there is some- 
thing out of the ordinary about the tale; merely 
say, ‘dust read this little tale.’ When the reade: 
has finished, take back the paper, and ask what 
he thinks of the stery. 

A Boy’s Finst Fisit. 

One winter afternoon a boy went fishing in a 
lal:e a short distance from his home. He had 
a Lent pin for a hook, and a thread four a line, 
which he fastened to a good, stroug pole. 

As soon as he threw the hook in, af 
it in his mouth and started down stream. 

The boy began to pull, but his foot slipped 
and ise fell into the river. He was frightened 
at first, but when he found that the river was 
shallow and the water very warm, he did not 
care, but held to the pole. 

He waded to the shore and pulled till the 
pole bent and almost broke before he could 
draw the fish out of the lake. When he got it 
out he saw that it was about cight inches long 
and ke was very much pleased. 

He tried to catch more, but they would not 
take the hook. His hands got cold in the 
wintry wind, so he started hone with the fish. 

He got very tired carrying the heavy fish so 
far, but forgot all about it wien he gut home, 
and his father praised him for holdiag to the 
pole, and his mother said the fi-h would make 
several nice meals for all of them. 

What's Wrong With It. 

The results will, in most cases, be surpiiing. 
Indecd, genile reader, you have read this story, cf 
course, you may presently be surprised at your own 
reading of it. : 

Let me give the results of the test as applied to a 
class of bright, intelligent boys and girls, twelve or 
thirteen years of ago. ; 

A copy of the story was given to each, anid the 
children were asked simply to read it through and 
then turn over the paper. They might go as slowly, 
or as fast, as they leased. There were thirty-six 
present, and a careful watcher detected no one 
smiling. or showing any sign of amusement during 
the reading, save Charles, who is far and away the 
Lest of the class at composing stories himsclt. 

(By-the bye, gentle reader, did zou notice any- 
thing queer ?) a 

Vhen all had read it through, criticism was 
invited, and of course the teacher did not make 
the mistake of asking Charles to begin the criticism ; 
indeed, he first selected those who appeared to 
have nothing much to say. 

The first, John, remarked that the sentences 
were very short, and the words small, “as if a 
little boy had written it,” and that it was very casy 
to understand. 


—And See What We Will Give You. 


of the ablest men in the cducational world 
J. A. Green, M.A., Professor of Education ta 
Bhetticld University. 

Winnic, who was next invited, suggested that it 
was a story “ more for infants,” and remarked that 
there were no hard words in it, and no mistakes. 

Arthur added that “it runs easily”; Arthur has 
an cye to style! 

To these criticisms nineteen others, that is 
twenty-two in all, had nothing to add, except that 
Maurice thought the story was “ too every-day,” 
there being nothing uncommon in it. ° 

. Mabel, who had been chuckling to herself all the 

time, began the real criticism ; bubbling with excitc- 
ment she pointed out that if a fish eight inche: 
long was to provide “several meals” for throm 
people—father, mother, and son—they would ive 
have to cat much! 


Full of Contradictions. 


This curious point had apparently been observed 
hy only five or six out of the thirty-six! Yet when 
a line cight inches long was ruled and a fish drawn 
upon it, all agreed that after the head and tail had 
Leen removed the remainder would have been a 
very little meal for the Loy alone after his exciting 
experiences ! 

The criticism offered hy Jonathan, who was next 
called upon, had occurred to nine others also. It 
was just this, that whereas the little Loy was said to 
have gone fishing in a lake, the fish was said to start 
down streain, and the boy to fall into the river / 

Not more than five or six out of the fourtcen 
who had any criticism whatever to offer noticed 
any one of the other strange diserepancics. Pattie 
said “it was uncommon to catch a fish with a pin; 
Kdwin pointed out that the boy went fishing on a 
cold day-—‘'a winter afternoon '’—and yet, when 
he tumbled in, found the water “very warm”; 
whilst Parry alone (with Charles) had noticed thai 
the “ good sirong pote” bent and almost broke with 
the struggles of an eight-inch fish, while the thread 
used for a line did not break! Frank added that he 
“didn’t think a boy would stay to try to catch 
mors, as the story said, after falling into the water ! 
And finally, Westell alone, youngest of the party, 
had observed that although the boy “ went lishing 
in a lake a short distance from his home.” yet“ he 
got very tired carrying the heavy fish so far!” 


Did You Netice Thein? 


Ly this time most of them had begun to feel that 
their reading—so-called — did not amount to much. 
The whole tale was then read with the proper 
exclomations, such as would have been used if the 
reading had been done with proper attention and 
acuteness, thus :— 

“One winter afternoon a boy went fishing in a 
lake a short distance from his home. He had a bent 
pin for a hook, and a thread for a line, which he 
fastened to a good strong pole. (Ah! that was 
funny ! a thread tied to a strong pole !) 

* As soon as he threw the hook in a fish took it 
in his mouth and started down stream. (I thought 
he was fishing in a lake !) 

“The Loy began to pull, but his foot slipped and 
he fell into the river. (Now which is it—river, 
stream, or lake 2?) He was frightened at first, but 
when he found that the river was shallow (so it was 
a@ river, not a stream or lake)--and the water very 
warm (Dear me! on a winter afternoon, too !)— 
he did not care, but held to the pole. 

“ He waded to the shore and pulled till the pole 
bent and almost broke -(why didn’t the thread 
snap, rather than the strong pole bend ?)—-}hefore 
he could draw the tish out of the lake. (How 
utterly confusing! I felt sure it was a river!) 
When he got it out he saw that it was about cight 
inches long. and he was very much pleased. (° 
should think so! What a strong little fish it 
must have been to bend the good, strong pole !) 

“He tried to catch more—(standing in his weet 
clothes on a winter afternoon !)—but they would 
not take the hook. His hands got cold in the 
wintry wind—(why tas the water so warm ‘)--so 
he started home with the fish. 

* He got very tired carrying the heavy fish so far 
(Heavy eight-inch fish! And [ thought the lake waa 
a short distance from his home !)—but he forgot it 
all when his father praized him for holding on to the 
pole (in spite of the steugaics of an cight-ineh fish!) 
and his mother said the tish would make several nice 
meals for all of them. (They would uot have te be 
very hungry ') . 

Now, gentle reader! I say “ reader” a 
-—-how meny of these curious incensistess 


visedly 
sand 


As a matter of fact the writer of the tale was one | discrepancies did you nutice ? 


<< 


THE AUTUMN MEET. 4 


$I 
Whit was Said when the Animals and Birds 
Met Together. 

“Ta-ta! See you next summer,” said the 
London sparrow to his country cousin. e 

“Stop a bit,” replied the country sparrow, “‘ and 
T'll introduce you to the Autumn Meet. ‘The 
Autumn Meet,” it went on, hearing his Cockney 
visitor’s chirp of surprise, “is a meeting of all the 
birds and animals who discuss the events of the past 
summer and the prospects of the coming winter. 
Come along and I'll show you where it is." 

For fully five minutes they flew over the fields, 
and at last arrived at the edge of alittle wood. The 
Cockney sparrow gave a big chirp of surprise, and 
no wonder! On one of the trees were gathered 
sparrows, chaffinches, thrushes, blackbirds; in fact, 

the birds of the country were there. Below the 
tree were solomnly scated various animals, a rabbit 8 
white tail showed up there, here a mole’s black skin 
shone in the light of the sun. A cow was “ mooing 
softly to itself, while her next door neighbour, a fat 
old sow, grunted a lazy welcome to the last pair of 
the Autumn Mect. 


! Bolted Down My Burrow. 


A little red squirrel opened the discussion : 
“ What's the news ?”’ he said. 

“Children,” grunted the sow. “Children,” 
echoed the mole. ‘‘ Children,” squealed the rabbit. 

“ Never saw so many children in all my life,” said 
a thrush from up above. 

“Tt was like this,” said the rabbit. “I and a 
couple of friends were playing hide-and-seek in the 
meadow across there, when suddenly we heard a 
pattering of feet, and all the children in the world 
rushed into the field laughing and shouting. One of 
them spotted me, and I bolted down my burrow 
like a shot, and then listened. 

“*What was it?’ said one. 

“* Rabbit,’ said another. 

““* What, the same as hangs up in shops ?? 

eos Yes.’ 

*** Let's wait till he pops out.’ 

‘*How I laughed to myself,” continued the 
rabbit. ‘They were there quite half-an-hour 
poking away with a stick and talking about me. 
I knew I was safe. Those kind of children never 
catch rabbits.” 

**T saw them, too,” squeaked a prickly hedgehog. 
“They didn’t see me, though.” 

** They scratched my back,” grunted the fat sow. 
‘Farmer Jones gave some of them a glass of milk 
each and introduced them to me. I heard them 
tell Farmer Jones they were coming back next 
year. Perhaps they'll scratch my back again.” 

‘** But Farmer Jones has no children,” chirped a 
chaffinch. “ There are only twenty children in the 
whole village, and I am sure I saw at least a thou- 
sand of them. Where do they come from ?” 

There was a general chorus of ‘ Don’t know.” 

The Cockney sparrow wagged his head wisely. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘‘ You don’t live in the town. 
Those are only a few of them.” 

“Tell us all about them,” said the squirrel. 


Never Seen a Pig. 


“They are town children,” said the sparrow. 
“They don’t see live rabbits, except in cages.” 
The rabbit sitting beneath the tree squeaked with 
indignation. 

“It's not their fault,’ went on the Cockney 
visitor. ‘‘ They only see the country once a year. 
Why, most of them have never seen a pig before, or 
a chaftinch, or even a field of corn. They live in 
long rows of dirty streets.” 

He went on to describe the lives of the little slum 
kiddies, and when the Autumn Meet broke up, not a 
single animal there said ae against the children. 

Wouldn’t you like to help one little kiddie, give 
it one day’s holiday in the country? It only costs 
ninepence ! 

‘There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. Al! expenses are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, tho Daily Express 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the necessary attendants. Cheques ae mone; 
erders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.c. and will bo 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may Le 
bad on application. 5 


“DEAD MAN'S GRIP” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. To Give Quarter. 
2. The Khaki Election. 
3. Carat. 
4. Gorsedd. 
5. How-tow. 
6. Deed Poll. 


They are everyday ex ions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
ae the explanations considered the clearest and 

Bt. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and-sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
October Ist. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 94. 


(1) CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to J. Hency, 
37 Denebank Road, Anfield, Liverpool, who wrole as 
follows : 

This term is used in refcrence to concerted action 
by the pracine European Powers. Sometimes the 
affairs of minor States necessitate foreign intervention, 
as in the Turco-Greek war and the Boxcr insurrection. 
Combined action prevents any individual Power from 
making the occasion an excuse for its own aggrandise- 
ment. 


(2) THE PIPES OF PAN. 

Miss B. McEwen, 16 Chestergate, Stockport, contri- 
buted the winning explanation in the following terms : 

Pan was the god whom the Greeks looked upon as 
controlling all natural forces. He inspired mortals 
to peace or war by playing on reed pipes. His charm 
was espccially potent in woodsand forests. Nowadays 
the term ‘ Pipes of Pan” is interpreted as the voico 
of Nature. 


(3) DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 

For the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. Gce 
has been awarded to J. Auvache, 22 Roland Road, 
Walthamstow, Essex. 

A place near St. Paul's Cathedral, London, where 
the Frcleslast ical Courts were formerly held and 
Wills preserved. The lawyers who practised in these 
courts were mostly Doctors of Civil Law, and had to 
‘*common,” that is, dine together, four days in each 
term, hence the phrase, ‘‘ Doctors’ Commons.” 


(4) VOLAPUK. 

The prize-winner, Miss H. Jeffrey, 155 Lothian 
Road, Edinburgh, thus defined the above term : 

The first universal language to attain any measure 
of practical success. Invented in 1879 by Schleyer 
of Constance, Baden, and advocated by the Philo- 
logical Society of London in 1887. Its vocabulary 
is mainly based on English, Latin, and Romanic 
languages. Volapuk has been largely superseded by 
Esperanto. 


(5) GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
W. P. Nairne, Cherrybank, Perth, N.B., and was thus 
expressed : 

Scotch ‘law only requires mutual consent before 
witnesses to render a marriage valid. Eloping 
couples from England consequently made for Gretna, 
the nearest Scotch village to the Border, where the 
blacksmith received their declaration and acted as 
parson. Since 1856 a residential qualification has 
rendered such marriages illegal. 


(6) WELSHER (SPORT). 

The following explanation submitted by A. Mace 
William, 50 Oxmantown Road, Phenix Park, Dublin, 
has gained the prize: 

“Welsher ” or ‘ Welcher” is a north of England 
term meaning ‘‘a failure.” and is an opprobrious 
epithet applicd to a professional betting men who 
receives sums staked in bets, whether on a racecourse 
or any other kind of sport, and docs not pay if he loses, 


tte a a ce vase 
Mr. W. Larkins, the Famous Steep!cja-!. « 3 
to Mr. P. Doubleyou. ~ : 

“You'p be surprised at the curious t}, 
sometimes found hidden away in ste:.' 

Mr. “ Will” Larkins, the famous sim.’ 
Mr. P. W. : 

“ Perhaps the most unexpected thing I 
across was a hivo full of bees. I was ; 
tower at Culmstock, in Devonshire, att). 
and if I hadn’t been pretty quick in getting ¢ 4... 
earth again I might not have been talki:. +, 
now. 

“The bees had found their way into the in i 
the tower throngh a scaffold pole hole, yi ° | 
not been filled in. There were thousands o! +! 
a regular army of several years standiiy. 

“ Well, as I say, I got down pretty tasty). 1 
discovered them and they began to discov: -. | 
didn’t go back that day, but by two o'chi' 1+ 
morning I was up and on their track with + |. ; 

“T asphyxiated most of them and then iny 
gated the hive. It was chock full of how. “ 
must have been 30 pounds of it—and it toi 4 
long time to dig it out. I got stung hy st:.0_-: 
bees half-a-dozen times before I succeeded, wv! | 
was literally smothered in honey. 


Strange Documents are Four. 

“In fact, so ‘sweet’ was I that most «! the 
remaining becs in the neighbourhood follewot 10 
re to my lodgings. But I got the hiv cll 
right. 

“It is no unusual thing to find ancient dooo1 ts 
hidden away in steeples. Scrolls conti)...2 10 
names of the first vicar and the first churehy ss 
are often to be found in church steeples,” <0: Sie 
Larkins, “ and I particularly remembur ting} 
at All Saints, Hereford, six years ago. 

“A rumour had got about that money, 7 © 11 «f 
every denomination, had been hidden thors. i: 1 
was called upon to go up and sce if it was - 

“Tt was not, but the voung lady, a 4ii\- 
Heins, aged eighteen, daughter of one ct 
churchwardens, whom I took up with me in j..! 
gale of wind, and J, found a bottle, ceric . 


aa rT ‘ oo 
_ FINDS” IN MID-AIk, 


“Tn the bottle was a scroll, dated thirty-five vet 
previously, containing a list of names. There ss 
also a photograph of the stceplejack who plsc' 
bottle there. 

‘The weathercock at All Saints, Uercford. °. 1 
believe, the biggest one in the countiy, bong ti 
6 inches across, and, like many others, it had «os 
freely used as a target for shooting. ‘The “cos: 
breast had been drilled through by bullets in sc. | 
places. 

““Weathercock shooting is, in fact, qi'° 4 
popular form of ‘sport’; I have found as mins ¢ 
a dozen bullet holes in a ‘ cock.’ 

“ Jackdaws provide me with quite a lot cf ss 
They build in holes and corners in steeples, #10 UF 
are great thieves, you know. 

How Jackdaws Stopped the Bells. 

“Anything bright appeals to the Java * 
predatory eye, and I have come across enous: 
of tin and bright-coloured rags to stock @ 8. 1° 
store in jackdaws’ steeple nests in my tic. 

“IT remember one case in which jackdaws " 
had made it impossible for the church !clls t» '° 
mung It may sound incredible, but I ass" }" 
we had to clear away two cartloads of stic.’ 1" 
their nests ! 7 

“My best-known job up to date war 1) °° 
occasion—in 1905—when I had to decorate \ | * 
column in honour of the Centenary of Traf.'-:- 

“While doing this work I found in the‘... 
the gun-metal parts at the top of the 
Corinthian column, a number of dead }' 
Some of them had died recently ; others ¥'" ' 
skeletons. er 

“T also ‘found’ an uncxpected crac’ 111 
arm. Which arm? Why, he's only get '"' 
be sure! am healt 

“By the way, aithough this has nothine ©)" 
with ‘finds ’—you may be interested to } 
when I reached the platform which ~ 
Nelson I discovered that it was covered wil!!! 
layer of London soot. ; 

“The soot was very greasy, and to wal! 
it was a most risky thing to do.” 


’ 
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—For exainple, strap backwards spelis parts. I want five such worés, the longest you can find. Not more than jive: ew 
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other bloomin’ picture 
palace goin’ to open in 
the High Street,” said 
Pincher. ‘ It’s wonder- 
ful how they've caught 
on, guv'nor, a absolute 
“marvel. Ive been to 
‘em an’ enjoyed ‘em, 


It gave me 
wen I 


to another. 
the shivers 
If I'd have been able to afford 


' 


* vou about. i 
- hadn't been comin’ here, I should have gone into 


we 


.ay at the corner an’ had a whisky an’ cigar.” 

Hanne obeyed the little man’s hint, I waited for 
hon to proceed, but Pincher, puffing out a cloud. of 
“ieee, stared gloomily into the fire, which a chilly 
Let weather had made necessary. ; 
\vhy don't you wish to go to another cincma 
chew 2° Tasked. : 
Pincher pulled himself together with a start. . 

“cus ner,” he said solemnly, ‘I daresay you've 
hecn to them shows an’ laughed the same as I have 
ovct_a chap fallin’ off a bike or bein’ 
ciavd by an angry crowd throwin’ 
rolien cass at him, or fallin’ into 
y-—— But, there, "you know wot 
tiem :v-called humorous films 


ate. 


“That's just it,” said Pincher. 
“You've seen em, an’ you've laughed, 
int have you ever thought wot a 
vaful time the poor blighter wot you 
vere ineLin’ at was havin’ 2?” 

~Tcau'c say I have,” I said, “ but 
it is oll part of his work. He gets 
vil pcid for ——” . 

“tL ve been a cinematograph actor.” 
sul Pinchcr solemoly ;) ** and 
Hise a) PP 

You've been a—— 

“Yes,” soid Pincher sadly, “ I was 
et em, more fool me! Mind vou, 

.veor, T don’t mean to say as how , 
{\.s the chap chased by a crowd, 
oy i nice-lookin’ young man wot 
es» pretty gal from the flames, 
oranvinin’ of that sort. Super, 1 
\e+. at Lloomin’ well I knew it. 

Vou se, it was like this: Things 
hal bon very slack an’ funds was 
Ie. ov one night, readin’ in the 
Cota paper that supers was required 
hy a fim of film-makers (light work 
aa youd pay, the blanked liars said 
"vt accided to have a shot for 
‘he joboan’ the next morning I turned 
sr atan oflice off the Charing Cross 
Kaul an’ was interviewed by a tall 


” 


Pincher’s Progress 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
PINCHER ON THE FILM. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


\ 
| 
“‘T sEz there's an-{ buckled a belt with a axe on round me, an’ made} 
up my face, an’ a nice object I must have looked w’en 


I got off the motor-’bus. It was a treat to see 
Camberwell Groen printed on the side of it, gave you 
a sorter bein’ at home feelin’ that you wouldn't have 
had otherwise. 

“Then started wot the cheerful optimists (I had 
another name for ’em at the time) called light work. 
We were rehearsed, havin’ to run an’ jump about 


but I never want to go | whilst the principals did themselves well at the hotel. 


The man with the camera got his focus, an’ the tall 
cove made remarks about me wot no man calling 


assed the new one I : himself a gentleman ought to have made. 


“An’ there was me, guy’nor, in the blanked brown 
tights dancin’ about like a lunatic in the hot sun, with 
precious little idea wot it was all about. 

“ Presently they stopped the rcliear-al to give us a 


| rest whilst the principals started actin’ the scenes which 


came before the chase by Red Indians. an’ bloomin’ 
glad I was to get a rest, fur wot with the hard work an’ | 
the beer I'd had on the journey down, I wanted | 
nothin’ but a nice comfortable place to lie down in. | 

“TY strolled away from the other chaps to try an’ | 
find a nice shady place, an’ I had a bit of luck, for’! 
under a big bush I spotted a nice mossy Lit of turf wot i 


~ 
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though I was a ghost, an’ then with a yell he turned an’ 
dashed off at a terrific pace. 

“ «It’s all right, you fool!’ I shouted. ‘I’m not an 
Indian!’ but the old buffer, yellin’ like mad, kept 
runnin’ on, an’ me, bein’ anxious to get some informu- 
tion out of him, even if I couldn’t get anythin’ else, 
ran after him as fast as the bloomin’ tights would allow 
me. 

“ Then, as we got near a small town or village, a bobby 
appearcd, an’ the old buffer dashed up to him vyellin’ 
for help. The copper looked at me, an’ then blowed if 
he didn’t start runnin’, too, blowin’ his whistle like mad. 

* Pincher,’ I says to myself, ‘ you're goin’ to make 
@ sensational entry !’ 

““ An’ it was sensational, guy'nor: there was people 
flyin’ in all directions, an’ me standin’ in the middlo 
of the High Street, tryin’ to explain, an’ just wen I 
could sce a glimmer of intelligence on the face of tho 
landlord of a pub, a oflicious butcher, a very big man, 
wot wanted to show hisself off, threw himself on me 
from behind, an’ then as I went down he sat on me, 
an’ called for the police to come an’ arrest the 
dangcrous lunatic. 

“The police came back then, an’ whilst the butcher 
sat on me they had a long argument as to what they 
could arrest me for, an’ if it hadn't been for the landlori 
comin’ out an’ goin’ into matters I'd have been squashed 
to death. 

“As it was I hadn’t got enough breath left to sav 
half wot I'd intended to say to that butcher, but tho 
landlord was a good sport, he gave me some beer an’ 
bread an’ cheese, an’ thea wired to the cinematograph 
company. 

“T felt cortain that they'd take no notice, an’ I 
should have to stay in the little town in Eppin’ Forest 
until a pal came, an’ put things right, 
but about cight o'clock the tall thin 
chap turned up with my togs, joked 
with the landlord in a most heartles« 
manner, collected his —bloomin’ 
costume, an’ then w'en I asked him 
for my day's pay he just gave mv 
mv fare to London!” 

~ Well,” I said, * considering what 
happened was vour own fault, [don’t 
sce that vou had anything to grumble 
about. ‘The firm had probably lost 
money on the deal.” 

Pincher slowly tilled his glass, his 
band trembled slightly. 

* Out of money on the deal!” he 
said, obviously speaking calmly by 
a very great effort. “That. thin 
blighter got the whole story into the 
papers, boomed it everywhere, an’ 
that particular film was their greatest 
success. They made money out 
of my sufferin’s, guv‘nor, that’s wot 
they did! You take my word for it 
they're a low fet 1” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns 
Next Week.) 
————_— ._----—_ IT UPSET HIM. 
a we a ear A TikAIN: slowed up at a busy 
eee, os wie old | country station, aud a man was 
| 


"on chap with a pleasant manner, an’ a flower in his , looked wonderfully temptin’, an’ T crawled in an’ lay 


Titiot sporty cut of coat. . 
“1 told him as how I'd once played in pantomime 
{iuhout goin’ into a lot of unnecessary dctails as to 


his: long it had lasted), an’ in the end he engaged me, 
t 


‘we a bit of a shock, an’ he was careful to explain that 
“‘iicw Carnegie wasn’t financing ’em as a means of 
«ty lin’ the public, an’ that they didn't require 
Peibuhm Tree or Harry Lauder to make up as a 
Iilian an’ do a war dance in Eppin’ Forest. 

“Weil, in the end I agreed to take his view of good 
Pio, an it was fixed for me to go down to Eppin’ 
‘i.- with the other actors that afternoon. Quite 
‘vitcd Twas, an’ thinkin’ that there might be some 
Moy in the game if I distinguished mysclf, so to 
Biss, AL decided to do the Red Indian act in first-class 


bale, 
“It was a scorchin’ hot afternoon w'en we started off 


ia a motor-bus wot had been specially engaged. I | 
but they soon sent me down again . 
‘much notice of my get-up. 


Lopped on top, 


\ithout bein’ very polite about it, either, an’ it seemed 


the supers had got to swelter inside while the principals ; 


tpt nice an’ cool on top. 
{ Fortunately we had a few stops on the journey, 
eee tall, sporty chap wot was in charge, was a man 
t ae thirst, an’ I was feelin’ quite happy w'en we got 
a © selected spot in Eppin’ Forest. ‘The principals 
“nt off to a hotel to change their toga, but the rest of 
's had to change in the *bus. 


oked like worn hearthrugs, an’ a wig with a 
ct chain of feathers hangin’ down behind. A chap 


—For the five best lists I will give novel sealing-wax sects. 


“ch my idea of wot was good pay seemed to give | 


‘ down nice an’ comfortabie, 


an after a bit 1 must have 

dropped off to sleep. . 
“T had quite a start wen T wolke up. for it was 

beginning to get dusk, an’ I felt cortain [ must have | 


an’ looked about I realised wot a awful position [ was 
in, the bloomin’ motor-"bus had gone with my clothes 
in it, an’ there I was lookin like a Lloomio’ Red Indian 
stranded in the depths of Eppin’ Ferest. 

“To knew I wasn’t very far from the village where 


‘ the actors had changed their tog:. an’ after sittin’ down 


| 
i 
| 
| 
missed the movin’ picture act. ‘Then, as [crawled out, | 
\ 
| 


an’ thinkin’ wot direction L ought to take, I started 
of at a ran, bat I hadn't gone tar before L heard an 


P awful vell an’ saw a workman drop bis basket an’ | 


' start runnin’ for all he was worth. | 


| 


“T thought that was rather a joke, an’ it cheered me | 
up a bit. I reckoned that the cinematograph party 
would stop in the village for tea or drinks an’ that J 
should catch ’em up as the people there would have 
known wot had been goin’ on, they wouldn't take so 


“ But after I'd been half runnin’ an* half walkin’ for 
over half an hour without comin’ to any bloomin 
village, I began to tumble to the fact that I'd struck 
off in the wrong direction. dust you fancy, guv nor, 
lost in the Forest, dressed up in play-actin’ togs, 
dyin’ for somethin’ to eat, an’ act havin’ a penny on 
ne! 

“Over a mile I must bave walked w'en T struck a 
main road an’ saw a fat old gent comin’ along. 

“Twas jist walkin’ up to him to ask him where I 
was, an’ which was the way to the nearest station wen 
he suddenly went as white as a sheet, stared at me as 


buffer daxhed up to him 
)  yellin’ for help.” 


seen to put his head excitedly out of 
the window of a third-class carriage. 

There's a woman in here 
fainted!” he cried. ‘ Has anyone 
got any whisky 7 Quick!” 

Someone in the crowd on the platform handed 
him a bottle. He uncorked it frantically, put. it 
to his lips. and took a noble pull. “At.” he 
sighed, “that’s better. It always did upsct mo 
tu sce a woman faint.” 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson's"’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This 1s a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “* P.W.” 

‘It is not a competition ; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you--ia the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tvani—your usual copy of 
* Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatynes of “ P.W.," who are all over the 
country. 

Haxing seer you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W." ia 
London, On this postcard is a long list of gifts. and all vou 
have to do is just to place atick against the gift vou prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gilt you have selected wil! arrive 
at your address with the coinpliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. 
Names and addresses of this week's winners appear on 


page 363. So remeniber to 
Carry your “ Pearson's" in your hant 
And see what we wil! give you. 


Mark postcards ‘‘Strap.”’ (See page 370.) 


AMBITIONS FOR AIRMEN, 


a nc a DN CD OS BMC CLM OIE 
The Air is by no Means Conquered Yet. 


Nev long ago that famous flying man, Orville 
Wright, acccinplished a feat which has never 
before been paralleled. From the crest of a tall 
sand hill he Iaunched himself into mid air on cn 


engincless glider, and, lifted by a strong gale, rose |. 


to a height of two hundred feet. There he hung 
almost motionless, poised in mid air like a great 
sea bird, for just over five minutes, then droppcd 
safely earthwards. 

This marvellous performance seems to show that 
the time may come when acroplanes will be ablo to 
hover over one spot just as a hawk does over its 
prey. At present, however, no plane yet built can 
do anything of the kind, and in the case of most 
heavier-than-air machines a minimum speed of 
forty milcs an hour is necessary, or else they drop 
at once. 

To build a machine that can remain motionless in 
mid air is one of the principal ambitions of air 
craftsmanship. 

There is one form of airship which, if it could be 
perfected, would certainly fulfil this ambition. 
This is the so-called helecopter. 


Aeroplanes that Hover. 


The helecopter is merely a platform for the air- 
man and engine, with an upright shaft fitted at the 
top with a screw propeller. The idea is that this, 
when revolving, shall draw or screw the machine 
straight up into the air. 

The helecopter has no wings, it is cheap to con- 
struct, simple to work, and if one could be built to 
rise, it would of course remain stationary over any 
given spot, and could land anywhere. On the 
other hand, it would be a horribly dangerous 
contrivance, for if anything went wrong with the 
engine, there would be no planing down. It would 
drop like a stone. 

Several helecopters have been built, but so far, 
we believe, not one has succeeded in rising into 
the air. ; 

One great ambition of airmen is to fly across the 
Atlantic. Travelling at sixty miles an hour, a very 
moderate speed for a plane, this would take two 
days and two nights. But at present it is quite 
impossible to build a machine (apart from a gas 
bag) that could keep the air for so long. The 
reason is that it could not carry sufficient fucl. 

Now, a big bird of prey, such as a peregrine 
falcon, supports only about one-third of a pound of 
weight to every square foot of wing surface. The 
ordinary aeroplane has to carry two pounds cf 
weight to each square foot. So what the airman is 
looking for is some much lighter form of engine. If 
he could get this he could carry ever so much more 
petrol, and so make immensely longer flights with- 
cut descending for fresh fuel. 


Airman's Worst Enemy. 


Many brave airmen have gonc to their death 
through side slip. If he turns tco rapidly, the 
plane tilts so sharply that the pilot may not be able 
to right it. What is wanted is some invention to 
prevent this kind of thing, and it is on these lines 
that Lieutenant Dunne has been working. He has 
succeeded so far that he has actually made a two- 
mile flight without once touching the levers con- 
trolling his plancs. 

The flying man’s worst encmy is the “ hole in the 
air.” Without a moment's warning the plane 
flashes into a layer of air which is thinner than the 
rest—and falls. Mr. Grahame White describes it 
as very like * tumbling down a flight of giant steps, 
each thirty feet high.” 

Give the aigyman some new sort of instrument 
which would warn him beforehand of these empty 
spaces, and you at once supply one of his greatest 
needs, 


500 NEW WORDS. 

JcpersG by the interest my readers take in the 
“Knowledge Tests,” I am sure they will be glad to 
hear of a recently published shilling book called 
**500 New Words.” Most of the words in this 
little book are ‘“‘ Knowledge Test’ words—words 
derived from the names of persons or places—as 
Gladstcne bag—which are in common use in con- 
versation and newspapers. I can recommend it 
to all who like to know the meaning of words they 
come across. It is published by Gay & Hancock, 


Can you tell me “Why 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. , 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, ad-lrcesed envelope ia inclosed, 
GIVES A COOL SMOKE, _ 

Here is the very latest idea in pipes for fastidious 

people who desire a cool smeke. Before this particular 

pipe was invented an immense stem was necessary, 


’ SECTION 


but as the tube here is a spiral, a large length can be 
packed in a small stem, and the smoke is forced to 
go a long way round before it reaches the smoker’s 
mouth, thus giving him complete satisfaction. 


A USEFUL STAMP.LICKER. . 

Tne kandy little appliance shown docs away with 
the insanitary methods of moistening the gum on 
stam and 
envelopes at 
present in 
use. 

It consists 
of a metal 
tube with 
one end 
flattened, 


SWwhich is 
W passed a 
piece of 
tight - fitting 
wick. The 
tube is filled with water, and the cap put on. When the 
wick is saturated with water it can be used as a brush. 

A small rubber roller is fixed on the tube for pressing 
down the stamps and envelope flaps when they are 
moistened. 


A HINT TO SHOPKEEPERS. 

ALI. up-to-date shops now utilise every possible way 
of displaying their goods, and very often a glass show- 
case takes the place of the old wooden counter, the only 
drawback to this is that the top is very liable to get 
scratched by the show-boxcs constantly being moved 
up and down. 

A few feet of thick rubber tubing threaded on a 


picce of pace cord, and secured at cach end of the 
case, will prevent this. It can easily be lifted up to 
dust the glass, and it wil! not obscure the vicw of the 
goods in the case. If the counter is wide two pieces 
can be used, and as these tubes are practically in- 
destructible they scon pay for themselves, for a show- 
case loscs all its effect when scratched. 


TO GUARD AIRMEN. 

Tur latest types of aeroplanes are fitted with a 
pneumatic buffer placed in front of the cock pit where 
the airman sits. 

_.Often the swerving of the machine throws the pilot 
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viclently forward on to the front of his inclosed 
seat, and thus this cushion-like construction saves bim 
from bruises. 

Another advantage of this is that in cace of a smash 
this,device does much to save the airman from injury. 


are fresh-boiled shrinups like ‘Pearson’s Weekly ?’” 
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By A SUCCESSFUL LADY TRAVEL!" 2, 


I am a lady commercial, and I like is. jy , 
expect me to tell a tale of grinding j,., 
and cruel rebuffs you will be disappii, | 
suppose I have had what is gencrally csi a 
“ struggle ” to get on, but most of us hay. ! 
in one form or another. 

I started as a canvasser, and that. T adisit, yas 
pretty bad. I spent long hours trudeing this sy 
dreary slums, trying to persuade unwillins. hia... 4 
housewives to buy sewing machines or ij<iay > 
policies. I made just enough at it to hoy ny 
agency alive. ; 

One day while making a private purcha-e jy 9 
small shop I overheard a commercial tiavclh: 
talking to the proprietor. He was civilly received; 
and before I had left the shop I heard him buck 
an order for a — of something or cilicr. 

Then it struck me that it would be far nicer ty 
talk to an intelligent shop-keeper about a suiiiot 
in which he must be interested than to a hou: i% 
whose chief anxiety was to get rid of mc. 


Made Nothing First Fortnigist. 


It was no easy matter to get taken on by a whi. 
sale house. For one thing, it is gencrally nec: ; 
to have a fairly good knowledge of the particul:s 
trade before one can talk convincingly to moa wis 
know all about it. 

After considerable trouble I- persuaded a 6.1! 
manufacturer of cigarettes to give me a chance, 
I could learn most that it was necessary to hyo 
about cigarettes in a few days; and [ sav 
working, on a commission basis only. 

For the first fortnight I made next to nothin, 
but at the end of six weeks I had almost Gouitd 
my best average for the same period of canny 
But what a difference in the work ! 

For me the rudely-slammed door and the aceny- 
panying jeers of the children was a thing of tle 
past. During those six wee's I called on so: 
three hundred shop-keepers and never ouce wa- b 
received with anything but civility. 

For my part, I took care never to worry a min 
who was obviously not in a buying mood. Thi 
since learnt that this is the rule amongst beit- 
class male travellers. It is extremely uniihely 
that you will take an order in such a case, and yor 
will merely irritate the man and spoil the chin: 
of future business. 

I had no intention of staying with the cizietic 
firm permanently. There was little individuality 
about the cigarettes, and therefore little reason 
why shop-kecpers should wish to stock them 
regularly, which meant that I should not be alle 
to build up an income out of “ repeat orders. 

I accordingly kept my eyes open, and one dey 
read in a trade paper an advertising article, 
describing, at considerable length, the adva: 
of a certain patent kind of ladics underctot!: 
I studied it, and then called on the manag. 


Told Him of My Success. 


I gave him my reasons for wishing to join hs 
travelling staff, adding that I had already n.ale 4 
moderate success with cigarettes. , 

As a result I received an appeintment “en 
expenses paid and a small salary and coo 
sion. 

Some five years have passed since I starts! 
this firm. Iam still with them, and shall } 
remain indefinitely. I have buiit up a coi 
so that my commissions on “ repe rt orle:s 
average as much as T earn in “nes Etsine 

Though I have made many mistaies. | ae 1 
altogether ashamed of my record. [ status"! 
practically no commercial training, which t- 
drawback. Many girls, who are at prooent ss 05 
kehind shop-counters and clsewhere 1 
ordinate capacity, have a knowledge of tes 
which would enable them to succeed at Gay "Ns 
provided they are possessed by a sound Ci’ 
and the ability to conquer the fir: | 
repugnance from “ touting for ordeis. ; 

I have no hesitation in advising giils i 
they would like it to enter the alling | ° 
adopted. 


Tats 


Does a woman lose any of her natural ¢! ‘f 
following a profession that custom = !- o 
belonging to man? Well, as far as I y ie 


am concerned, that is a question that can" 
answered by my sweetheart. 


= 


tRforrs 
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our VERY_HUMAN_SERIES. 


THE PUGILIST’S WIFE. 


Suz is a pleasant little woman 
\ and will chat with you cheer- 
fully enough until you mention 
boxing. If your eyes wander to 
to» cided belt in its frame over the chimney- 
tle hallmark of her husband’s prowess— 

, ill netice a sudden change in her manner. 
s+ aispeets you of wanting to hear the story of 

= championship. 

\ nu must not think that she is lacking in loyalty 
+. Ja skill. She is proud—ever so proud—that he 
«=the best of his weight at a clean, manly sport. 
>. is proud of his record, unsmirched with any 
ty ur of foul tactics. But when you remind her 
«ois contests she sees, in fancy. the roped inclosure, 
wl the trembling, panting rivals. She hears again 
ic dull thud of blows—and it sickens her, 

she is really happier now that it is all over, 
aiiough he is earning but a small wage as 
~chucker-out”? in & rather rowdy music-hall. 
Tiere is no danger for him here, for all know his 
reputation and take good care not to risk a scufile. 
And as for the prize-emoney he used to win—it has 
scived its purpose in buying them a pretty home, 

Boxers Can't Settle Down. 


There are perils in her life of which she does not 
speak. For one thing, it is difficult for a man 
wio has known the variety and excitement of the 
lexer's life to settle to a humdrum employment. 
And then there are his associates, the dissolute 
tangers-on of the riy who are ever anxious to 
hear gossip and yarns from the “‘ real men,’’ and— 


“ne 


Jones. who takes you all through the 


he has travelled, by the aid of maps. 


Jipps, who 
tries to 

escribe a 
| |WwonderFul dance 


he saw in 
Spain 


Snobley, 
who leks you 
know whak-a 


smarr set he! [ Brown, who with 
tnoved in ak the aid of boxes on 
Crabsea. the dining table , shows 


And Hardupp.who alwa 

comes home 'stony- 
froin his holidays and wants —=s2= 
you to lend him something. 


—One clever answer is *‘Beewuse the 
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to stand drinks during the telling. | the only man at the weight that can stand his 


It may be through these that unem- 
ployment will come, 

He has ao few pupils, but the fees 
vield nothing like a living wage. And 
it is when their scanty savings are 
exhausted that the tempter wins his 
way and, with a handful of gold, 
threatens the peace of their home. 

You must know that a man who can fight really 
well need never want for anything between five 
and ten pounds—provided that hoe does not care 
how he carns it. The prize-fight—tho brutal 
bludgeoning with naked fists—is happily dead for 
the great majority of Englishmen. But it still 
lurks in the by-ways of our great cities. And it is 
this she dreads, 

She knows well enough that evil-looking man 
with the puffy eyes who has of late called frequently 
to see lier husband. He is the leader of a gang of 
“sports,” each of whom will put up a sovereign 
or more to see “the fun” in some secret meeting- 
pie. Probably at this moment he is urging her 
husband to accept the gold * for the sake of his 
wife.” How gladly would she starve instead ! 


Brought Home in a Cab. 


A night or two later he is brought home in a 
cab. For the next few weeks thev have enough 
to eat. What else can she do but share the fruits 
of his shameful victory. It is her task, not to 
accuse, but to narse his self-respect back to life. 

One day he returns suddenly from his search for 
work. Breathlessly he tells her that the luck 
has turned. They will have money—money, and 
plenty of it. The ‘‘Syndicate”’ is going to back 
him for a great fight. 

** But you’re—you're too old, Jim. Why, it’s 
five years or more since you left the ring!” 

“ That’s all right, old girl!” he cries, heedless of 
her unconcealed alarm. ‘‘ They're going to back 
me against that French johony. They say I'm 


AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


Beware of the holi ‘ay bore who insists on relating his experiences to you. 


$a 
routes “fh 


Ni 1 


| | oo 
| sonee 


you how he climbed the 
Matterhorn 


ys 
broke’ 


‘Witdles’ ave 1.1!’ Iwant 


pummelling. I can still hold out, even if {'m not 
so slippy as I was. And it is a decent screw whilo 
I'm training and five hundred pounds, win or lose 
the fight.” 

It is an unexpected stroke of Fate—the uncxe 
pected that so often happens in the boxing would. 
Five hundred pounds! She dare not urge him to 
refuse. ‘fo stand in the way of his career would be 
unwifely and yet—in her heart she wishes it had 
been a pound a week in a theatre. 

The dull dread liangs over her during the long 
months of training, for the greater part of which 

| he is separated from her. She has read of fights 
where a chance blow has killed a boxer. And there 
are peoplo who like boxing! There are people 
who will cheer themselves hoarse when her hu- baud 
| is knocked senseless to the ground ! 


| She Dare Not See Hin. 


| You picture her on the night of the contest. 

| She dare not sce him just beforehand, lest sho 

; unnerve him. But the moment the attendants 
tell her he has entered the ring, she slips into a 
chair in his dressing-room. The sound of cheering 
comes through the walls, and she buries her head 
in her hands, 

For an eternity she waits (hua, and when at last 
he staggers in with the help of his seconds, she clings 
to him, crying with joy that he is given back to her. 

She forgets to ask who won the fight. 

(Next week: ‘‘ The Sailor’s Wife.”) 


HAY FOR THE ASS. 

Tue fifth day drew to its close with the twelfth 
juryman still unconvinced. The court was 
impatient. 

“Well, gentlemen,’ said the court officer, 
entering the jury-room, “ shall I, as usual, order 
twelve dinners ? ”’ 

‘*Make it,” sail the foreman, “ cleven dinners 
and a bale of hay.” 


Our artist shows a few of the specimens which annoy him most of all. 


Srooks , who insists on you 
smoking some wonderful 
cigars he picked up in 
i Amsterdam. 
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And Boffles, who has caughh 
‘pa cold on his holiday and 
“isa hot-bed oF microbes. 


N 
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Cx } 
NX And Nibps , who shows you 
what a@ terrible hiding he 
qave to an Apache in \C¥, 


beller than that, kz 


The New 
Adventures of 
Lieut: Daring 


A 100 TO 1 CHANCE. 


The Lieutenant and the Portsmouth 
Plans. 


For some seconds Sir George Moore, commander of 
the Home Flect, sat back in the big, saddle-bag chair 
in his private cabin on board H.M.S. Argus, lying in 
Portsmouth Harbour, and regarded the tall, good- 
Jooking, alert young man standing before him in 
silence. , 

: se aoe want a job, Daring ?” be said sharply at 
length. 

eutenast Daring, unquestionably ono of the 
greatest personalities among the whole of the officers 
of the British Navy, a sony man whose several 
extraordinary cxploits—particularly his recent one of 
foiling a dastardly anarchist plot against tho lives of 
England’s King and Queen at the very commencement 
of their voyage out to India for the Durbar—had already 
ssistlishod him as a great national hero and a future 
great sca lord, looked quickly at his chief. 

‘“* Thank you, sir!” he said cagerly. , 

The suggestion of a smile passed over Sir George's 
face for a moment. ‘* Perhaps you won't thank me 
when you hear what it is. D’you know a man called 
Hoskheimer ?” 

Daring involuntarily clenched one of his hands at 
the sound of the name, and if possible, drew himself 
up straighter than ever. “That German spy? I— 

on , 

‘Exactly; that German spy. You'd like to have 
another cut at him, ch? I thought 80, which 
is one reason why I've sent for you. What d'you say 
to taking on a hundred to one chance against him ?” 

“Thank you, sir!” said Daring quictly again. 

“Very well, then. Now it really isn’t our business 
at all, though in that tho safety of the nation’s at 
stake it becomes our business. Hoskhcimer has 
beaten the Secret Service people. He's managed to 
get a hold of a vital cypher relating to plans of the 
mines of this harbour, and somchow he's dodged away 
with it. Gone to Southampton to pick up a German 
liner, it’s thought. That’s all we know at the moment. 
IIow you're going to catch him and get the cypher 
back, I don’t know. But go and have a shot.” 

Without a word Licutenant Daring saluted and 
turned towards the door. 2 

‘“Wait a moment,” said Sir George Moore. ‘‘ Here” 
—he wrote a few words on a sheet of notepaper, 
signed his name beneath them, and handed it to 
Daring—“ here, take this with you and use it at your 
discretion. Lye wirclessed to the Knight Errant to 
come alongside. You'd better go round in her to 
pencpanipton straight away. Use her as much as you 

ike.” 

T'wo minutes later Daring was on board the torpedo 
boat destroyer Knight Errant, racing through the 
pore? seas of Portsmouth Harbour en route for 
Southampton. Full speed ahcad was the order, for 
every minute was of ihe utmost importance. In less 
than an hour the German liner would sail, and unless 
Hoskheimer wero caught before then—and it was 
thought that he was making for her as fast as a forty 
horse-power motor-car could take him—nothing could 
prevent him getting away with the precious cypher. 

Specdily though the Knight Errant cut her way 
through the waves, every minute secmed an age to the 
impatient Daring. His mind was working furiously. 
He had to—must—get that cypher back from Hosk- 
heimer ; England’s place among the nations of the 
world, in history perhaps, might easily lie in the 
document which this devilishly clever foreigner—in his 
despicable calling this Hoskheimcr had few cquals and 
to superiors anywhere—had stolen and got away with. 

But tHe harder Daring thought the more hopeless 
ecemed the chase. He had no way of disguising himself 
if necessary, no clues to work upon, no advantage over 
the rest of the pursucrs, doubtless hot on tho trail by 
now, except that he was probably one of the very few 
who knew the spy by sight. 

Plan after plan occurred to him, only to be dismissed 
ns unsound ; it would, for example, the height of 
folly to dash on board the liner, confront Hoskheimer, 
if he were there, and demand the cypher from him. 
The German would only laugh at him if he did that. 
And so, when at last the little Knight Errant ploughed 
her way into Southampton, Daring had decided to 
Ieave matters chiefly in the lap of the gods and to 
trust to chance to show him the first move in the 
great game. 

Just before the Knight Erraut splashed her way 
alongside a part of the quay close to whcre the German 
liner, the Konigskinder, was berthed, but out of sight 
of her decks, Daring called her chicf petty-officer, Jim 
Sims, to him. A sturdy, bearded man, a splendid 
type of British scaman, full of that affection for his 
superior officers, an intense love of his calling, and 
possessed of a bulldog determination and grit, Jim 


—for the best reply I will give five shillings. 


Frequenters of Picture Palaces all know Lieutenant Daring. 
cinematograph heroes. By specinl arrangement we are able to narrate these new stories of his adventures. 


Sims and Daring had shared in several 
previous thrilling exploits, and come through 
on top. They were old companions in 
adventure. 

“ Jim,” whispered Daring quickly, “ I’ve 
ot to catch a spy called Hoskheimer. 
e’s coming in—or has already come in— 

from Portsmouth on a car, and is probably 
making for the Konigskinder. I want to 
know if he’s on board. Take a man with 
you and nip round to the Anglo-Saxon 
zine’s offices and find out and let me know 
at once; I'll be hanging about the wharf. If there’s 
no Hoskheimcr on the passenger-list, find out if 
anyone's rung up for a berth from Portsmouth in 
the last hour or two. Get tke number of the cabin, 
mind.” 

A minute later Daring and Jim Sims and a blue- 
jacket had jumped ashore. The former strolled round, 
keen-eyed, to where the Konigskinder was opely 
taking the last of her passengers and luggage aboard, 
the two men set off at a trot for the steamer’s com- 
pany’s office. 

Keeping as much out of sight as possible, Daring 
noticed with vexation that the liner was due to sail in 
five minutes, Was or was not Hoskheimer aboard 
her? That was the all-important question. 

Experience—there had already been a clash between 
the young lieutenant and this middle-aged German 
over certain very suspicious acts of the latter’s in the 
Isle of Wight, a clash io which Daring had not quite 
succecded in cornering his man—had taught the 
Englishman that he must act with craft and circum- 
spection against his rival. But how was he to act 
without some knowledge of the other's whereabouts ? 

Should he sneak on board the Konigskinder, hide 
himselt, and, backed up by Sir George Moore’s 
authority, appeal to the captain for assistance if the 
spy werc on her, or should he wait till Sims came with 
definite information and follow her in tho Knight 
Errant, if necessary ? Suddenly, as he debated with 
himself, sailors began to move the gangways, and the 
whirring noise of donkey-cosines at work commenced. 
It was now or never—ycs, he would dash aboard and 
chance it. 

He moved swiftly out from his cover of the wharf 
station towards the liner. As he did so he shot one 
Jast look up at her top deck, and there, leaning against 
the rail, smoking a cigar, was Hoskheimer. 

For a second Daring stood stock still, regarding the 
spy. An instant later the two men’scycs mct. The 
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German slowly took his cigar from his mouth, and 
deliberately spat down on to the wharf. Then, with an 
insolent, smiling look on his face, he ostentatious! 
turned his eyes on the flag flying above him—the ood, 
white and black of Germany. What he meant was as 
plain to Daring as if it had been spoken; he meant: 
“T am on German territory and not you or all the 
Britishers in the world dare touch me now.” 

With his jaws set tightly and the blaze of anger in 
his eyes, Daring remained standing where he was, 
watching the liner cast off and begin to throb her way 
out into the deck. He had been foiled again; once 
more he had been—— 

The noise of hurrying fect behind him caused him to 
turn quickly. Jim Sims and the bluejacket had 
returned. 

‘Cabin number twenty-two, sir,’ said Sims breath- 
lessly, saluting smartly. 

For a moment Daring hesitated. Then: 

“Right !’? he snapped. ‘Come on, back to the 
Knight Errant, my lads. Can't do anything in face of 
that flag, ch ? Can't I, though, my fat friend 1" 

* * *  * 


The big liner, carefully and slowly picking her way 
out of Southampton towards the English Channel, was 
easily caught and passed by- the lively little torpedo- 
boat destroyer, which was soon steaming ahead in a 
seemingly wholly unconcerned fashion. 

For half an hour the pair, one leading, the other 
pounding along behind, went on. Down the long, 
smooth stretch of Southampton water they proceeded, 
dusk gradually closing over them and hiding all but 
the outlines of their hulls frem sight. Opposite the 
shorcs of the Isle of Wight the Kutght Errant, now a 

‘ood mile ahead, slowed down a little, and when the 
rilliant glare of the following Konigskinder’s ealoon 
lights announced the fact that her passengers wero 
Te dewn to an carly dinncr, a curious thing took 
place. 

A clean-shaven young man—a determined, serious 
expression on his fincly-moulded face—dropped over- 
board into one of the destroyer’s lifeboats, which had 
seen hurriedly lowered, and drifted away from his 
ship, now almost stationary. 

Taking up the oars of his boat, the young man 
paddled rather than rowed back towards the oncoming 
liner, keeping as nearly in a lino with her bows as 
possible. For two minutes the steamer, not yet fully 


He is probably the most 


opular of all WEEK FNitNyq 
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nd 
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under way, and the small boat drew noar 
then, for some extraordinary reason, the vou, 
jerked suddenly-and violently to one side of his Jay), 
craft, upsetting her, and precipitating himself j,, , sls 
water. 

The lifeboat, turned completely upside down .1),4, j 
slowly away, and its late occupant, turning on, 4, lke 
back and floating, began to hail tho Kounig-hind, 
the lustiest of toncs. ; 

“Help, kelp, help!” he cricd at the tu, << 
voice. : 


a 


The look-out man on the liner heard the ¢1;,. ind 
peercd ahead into the rapidly gathering darki<», FY 
moment later the sharp order had been siena!!erl 1,, the 


engine-room, the steamer was slowing down, «1 
lifebuoy was thrown to the man in the sca. 

The man clutched at the buoy, called out ° 2) |. + 
and half swimming, half pulled along, came i. the 
liner’s side, where willing Sania helped hind aboorg, 

The ship's doctor, not too pleased at being distin ivila: 
the very beginning of his dinner, was only tov read: ‘9 
accede to the rescued young man’s sleepy request 15 
be allowed to “lie down and sleep it off,’ to wry 
much about him ; and directly he had seen that there 
was nothing much amiss with his patient, and that 
what he most wanted was a change of clothes— he nd 
been brought aboard without a coat or a waists vat— 
he left him to the tender mercics of the ship's nurse, 


Via 


But directly he was alone, this young man who hed 
seemed and professed himself so sleepy, woke up in 
an amazing way. Feeling in the pockct of his -.i)-d 


blue-serge trousers he took out a pistol in an wilsin 
case, slipped it into the jacket pockct of the gry 
tweed suit which the doctor had kindly lent hin to 
wear, and after carefully opening the door of his oahin 
and peering cautiously outside he daried fiom the 
room. 

Ten minutes later he was on deck, lookin ss’ 
ahead of the Konigskinder, apparently trviny to pik 
up some light in front of them. For a news he 
turned round to see if he was being observed, a! tly». 
there being no one near him, he took the piste! out of 
his pocket and tired a shot outwards and upwards into 
the night. 

For thirty seconds perhaps—while a fe of tie 
crew on deck looked curiously about, wonderin’: \.). -e 
the report had come from—he waited by the | 
the bows expectantly. Tken, from the di: ive 
some bright, dancing lights, a quarter of am: ai. 
it secmed, came the ansscring ecruck of 
gin. 

‘the young man, emiling to himself, but appare: 
absorbed in looking out to sca, watched the dai 
lights, low in the water, growing nearer and near | 
So taken up with this was ne, indeed, that he m 


saw nor heard the stout, middle-aged man who lot 
suddenly come on deck and seen hiv. ; 

For such a big man the new-comer wat cerns) 
quict and catlike in his movements. Twice hows | 
by the young man, contriving to get a good views. ! 3 


profile on cach occasion. Almost i:iperer pri! 
nodded to himself, and then an ugly, snecrins, +1 
tive look came into his face. For a moment hie =i! 
irresolute, looking furtively about him, Ne o: 
was at hand, and the young man was etill wore 
intently at some craft which seemed to be wa 1, 
dangerously near to the Kon‘gskinder. 

The stout man hesitated no longer. With 0 4 
movement he pounced upon the young man : 
behind, with a dexterous grip swung his Tes 1 
under him, and threw him bodily into the sea. 

“Two games to me, Lieutenant Daring! he or ! 
in gleeful, guttural German accents as his encainy win: 
whirling down into the watcr. ' 

He stood looking down over tho rail, anil as ir 
heard the splash made by Daring’s body a flow! 


light lit up the space, not very great, between the lat 
and the little vessel which had come s0 close to hirt. 
The little vessel, His Majesty's torpedo-boat dei! ¢F 


Knight Errant, had suddenly turned her seatclili;i' 09 
the scene. peti 
Lieutenant Daring, swimming easily on hi: hw 
towards tho destroyer, his faco turacd towns! 
liner, was plainly visible from the latter's deck, 
The stout man laughed. ‘Then he put lis hens 
together trumpet fashion. ‘Good-bye, my «'' ‘ 
friend,” he shouted. ‘‘ Good-bye ! 
He stopped in the middic of his senton-. 
oung English officer in the water had taken 3 
eather case from his pecket and was waving i + 
phantly at tho liner. 
“ Good-bye, Herr Heskbeimer,” the ston: ( 8 
beard him crying. ‘ ' 
He did not wait to hear any more. Tlic * 
that little leather case was enough for him. >) 
to himself, he blundcred down to his cabin. | 
The lock had been foreed while he was at di 
the precious cypher, which he had meant to 
later on, had vanished from where he thous’ © - 
been safely hidden. : 
Instinctively he looked out through his | 
The searchlight was no longer playing on tli ce 
a littlo vessel, her lights dancing low on the Wi ot 
sweeping round, pointing her nose in the dvi‘! 
Portsmouth once more. 


(Another of Daring's adventures next W-: 
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FOR 


10 MATCHES ONLY 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of clubs taking part in matches to be played on 


Saiurday, October Sth. 


You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and capabilities of the various clubs, and 
decide in each case which club you think will win, Then draw a linc in ink through the name of the club which you 
beiicse Will lose. If, ia your opinion, any of the matches will reswt in a draw, then leave in names of both teams. 


When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 5’ in the top left- 


hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All attempts must arrive rot later than first post Friday, October 4th. 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. -@G (0 NO ENTRY FEE. 


T’ - clubs whose names we give are all in the English or 
S wiern League, and to guide you in preparing your 
1. -asts you would be well advised to keep a record of 

rimatches before you. The names of the players in 
‘teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
ke aw them, 

Il -ve are many thousands of people so keauly interested 
iv teothall that the names and doings of nearly every 

inent player are known to them, and the matches in 
vi they are engaged are of as much interest to them as 
ie news ina daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

‘Ties enthusiasts uire no assistance from us in 
ng their skillin choosing which they think will be 
‘ious teams; but to others, not conversant with 
and the players and their doings, we suggest that 
vlivok giving details of last season’s play will Le very 
The competitor who will gain is not the reader 
s haphazard, but the one who bases his forecast 
wledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged. 
it nact be clear, therefore, to Fats that it is necessary to 
ev <ise.a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or t free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.). 


The Result of Football Contest No. 1. 


In this contest the prize of £25 for forecasts of the 


roots of matches played on September 7th has been 

« ded between eixteen competitors, who had each only 
e results incorrect : 

‘. Tobor, 66. Putney Rd., Enfield Wash; J. W. 

“nan, Elm Lodge, Bexley Heath, Kent; W. T. 

'. ‘man, 133 Mayo St., Belfast, Ireland; S.C, Warren, 

:/ Vernhend Rd., West Kilburn, W.; Mrs, I. Pritchard, 

\ sland House, Holyhead; V. Roberts, 41 Haworth 

~. We-hton; H. Bratt, 30 Gascony Avenue, Kilburn, 

Boston, 38 Cross St., Lincolnshire; Mre. 

le, 53 Burlington Rd., South Shore, Black- 

tmer, 19 Belmont Rd., Wollescote, Lye, near 

»; H. Farren, 29 Wiltshire Rd, Brixton, 

“. lt. O'Dowd, Villiers Arms, Upper Villiers St., 

cv mpton; J. M. Schclles, 63 High St., Blooms- 

» WC; W, Meredith, 22 May St., Leamore, Wal- 

. TC ee J. ep Green, Mount- 

iC. N,V, Thornton, 29 Earlham Rd., Norwich. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


, ; “ POURS" CONTEST. : 
wtitors were invited to state what replies they 
‘make, supposing they happened to be carrying 

ubrellas and eomeone stopped them with the 

®. "You geem to ha-e had a geod day.” The 

: alo ps offered for the best replies have been 

warded : . 

gl ok raser, 43 Commissioner St., Crieff, Pertlishire; 

| ev, 16 Victoria St., Bordesiey Green, Birming- 

. Hubert, 28 Montpelier Rise, Golder’a Green; 

Nushes, 14 South Rd., Burnt Oak, Edgware; A. 

*, G Queen's Place, Lancaster. 


: “MUSICIAN” CONTEST. 
* Mize3 of five sealing-wax sets were offered for 
‘mest reasons as to why musicians wear long 
ne ake ollowing were the winners for the best 
i Submitted ¢ 
W. Clarke, 11 Christ Church Rd., Sheffie’l; Miss 
(oulthard, 15 Saxon South Norwocd, S.E.; 
‘ fupton, 38 Gorse Street. Stretford, Lancs; H. W. 
'. 60 Berkeley Rd., Bishopston, Bristol; H. G. 
“43, 9, Curlew St., S.E. 
. “ CHELSEA” CONTEST. 
lew of the opening of the football season, the 
on asked was, “What did Chelsea when they 
_ to Aston Ville?” The best were 
ed from the following five winners, to each of 
\\ & briar pipe has been awarded : 


Near 


Ea Reid, 21 aun S Windeor, Belfast; R. Reynolds, 


°, Avenue Rd., 

be olan," ZEDA"’ CONTEST. 

6 ehillings was offered for the best ecntence con- 
Ns (ll the letters of the alphabet in their right 
vis artin with Z and ending with A. The prize 
in ah »y G. Owen, 102c Woodside St., Coatbridge, 

.y“lose eentence read as follows: : 

UpctGX_ eXhilarating Weather is. receiVed by 
: prianisTS with Remarks of unQuestionable delight. 

F 7 Res thOse men aNd woMen, bov3 and girLs 
oO Aindly and Joyfully thought fIrst of tHe per- 

nO A EnjoyeD Conscientiously their Best 


N 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


iil 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 5. 
Matches tobe played on Saturday, Oct. Sth. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either, 


Newcastle United v. Bradford City 
Manchester United v. Blackburn Rovers 


Aston Villa v. Sheffield Wednes. 
Liverpool v. Everton 

Chelsea v. Sunderland 
Oldham Athletic v. Woolwich Arsenal 
Barnsley v. Fulham 
Wolverh'ton Wan. v. Grimsby Town 
Hull City v. Notts Forest 


West Ham United v. Plymouth Argyle 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘' Pearson’s 
Weekly ” last week. 


Signature POOR CLT CCC CCE ECT TCE CUTT CES wens 


“MALAPROP" CONTEST. 
In this contest prizes cf five watches were offered for 
the most amusing eentences containing words which, 
although similar in sound, convey quite a different 


The following 


Mrs. J. Davies, 


inecaning—known as ‘ Malapropisms.” 
are the winners: 

A. Brown, 546 Gal'owgate, Glasgow i 
1 High View, Newbridge, Mon.; A. E uson, Hillside, 
Skelmorlie, Ayrshire; G. H. Garvey, The Courthouse, 
Castlebar, Co. Mayo; T. Jerdan, 76 Horscterry Rd., 


Westminster, 
“IRON” CONTEST. 

“Why is @ damson tart like a woman ironing?” 
The following five ladies gent in the Lest replies to this 
question, and have each received the prize of a }lue- 
bird. brocch. . ~ 

Miss A. R. Cooke, 3, Eaton Rd., West Lirby, 
Cheshire; Miss L. Foreman, 80, Blackfriars I'd., Porta- 
mouth; Miss F. C. Harman, 8 St. Augustine's Ave., 
Margate; Mra. L. Rudd, Ivy_ Bank, Stoke Green, 
Coventry; Miss E. Stevenson, 9 Granville Rd., Corlisle. 
ae pram na EN 


RESULT OF “BLACKPOOL” PARROT 
CONTEST. 


Tie prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to G. Harding, 30 Portsmouth Road, Guild- 
ford, for the following : 

“The Tower's fine,” said Old Snooks to his girl, 
Who was supposed to be Lady de May; 

But when iv reply she addressed him as Earl, 
The Parrot had something to say: 

He just belong to the **Arry-Slocracy.’”* 

Ten consolation gifts of 19s. each havo been awarded 
to the following: — oe — ts 

“20k arrison. Rd. rdington; B. Gibson, 
asset Se stall S. Landin, Bridge Terrace, Rippon- 
den, Yorks; E. MacGlinchey, 250 Broad St., Mile End, 
Glasgow; J. Rennie, 46 Commerce St., Glasgow; A. 
Sabine, 34 Essex St., Levenshuline; DB. Saunders, 5 
Aldbourne Rd., London, ;_G. L. Simpson, King- 
‘horpe, Woodhall Spa, Linea; D. A. Webb, 110 Maroon 
Si., Stepney; Mrs A. E. Woctton, 34 Magdalen Rd., 


Norwich. 


| 
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I want a sentence of not more than twelve words to contain as many 


| SALARY-RALSING COUPON 


— 


Do You Pay the Rent 
Like This or Like This? 
The choice is Yours. 


Ts rent-day a trouble ? 
with the wife? Do you wish it didn’t empty 
the pocket so? Do you wonder if you 
couldn’t get a better job in order to lighten 
the troubles of rent-day ? 


Do you talk it over 


Do you envy the man who writes his 
rent-cheque once a quarter, and then dismisses 
the matter from his mind ? 


Don’t envy him any longer, Follow his 
example. Mako the most of yourself. Get 
that better job. 


Not an impossibility—only what thousands of 
workers have done and are doing to-day. 


These are the men who have received I.C.S. 
training. Men who have made themselves 
worth better pay. Men who have succeeded 
by the workers’ “success way.” The LCs. 
home-training system is available to every 
worker, It is the workers’ “Jift” to a better 
position, to bigyer pay, to a brighter future 
und assured success. 


How, when and where you will, you can 
undertake I.C.8. home-time study —can acquire 
salary increasing technical knowledge. Every 
step in your progress will be directed by 
experts—practical men. 


Tn over 180 branches of commeree, industry, 
and science, this salary-raising LCS, instruc. 
tion is imparted. 


Read this letter—one taken from many thousands 
received from men in all positions and trades :— 


“T hare the strongest belief in the training afforded hy 

HOS. Deny orn cause Tan state (hat not ouly hare 
rospects and atrancencut brea materially brightened, 
et the situation whick DP aaimed largels theangh your 
Porte has resulted be ut 


wo salary being donbled,’ 


CHAS, A. SUUTAR, Abevdeen, 


Let the LC.S. show vou how thousands ef 
students have attained power an@ prosperity 

how yor can overcome the troubles of rent- 
day—how yor can sueceed, Don't delay - send 
to-day. All information free. Merely © fild 
in” the inquiry coupon and post it now. 


“The way to Better Pay is the I.C.S. way” 
—over 170,C00 LU.S, students are cons ineed, 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd., 


Dept. 37,839, International Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W.6. 


i 
{ 
> Please explain, without any obligation on my pert, how Tean i 
: qualify to enter, or to obtaina larger salary in, the occupation | 
: or profession before Which I have marked X (ov iu the ono 
; stated here... 
? 


: —Mechanical Engineering 
; — Electrical Engineering 


—Tenrtile Manufacturing 
—Poultsy Farming 


: — Mining Engineering —Architecture 
: —Civil Engineering —Building 
: —Motor —Business Training i 
; —Gas Power & Oil Engines —Modern Languages j 
: —Machine Shop Practice — Advertising : 
? —Opportunities for Women - Window Dressing ; 
i ~-Salesmanship 
Ove WSO courevs ti atl, | 
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Addvess til 


one 


e’s’”’ as possible. 


A Tale of an Auction 
Sale. 


By RALPH SIMMONDS. 


“THEN you'll be goin’ up to the sale, John ?” said 
Mrs. Barlow, fidgetting with the strings of her bonnet. 

Her husband nodded silently. As a petty-ofticer in 
N1.M. Navy years before ho had learnt the valuo of 
silonce, and allowed his wife to do most of the talking, 
which she did with success. 

** Don’t sce the use of it, myself,” remarked Mrs. 
Barlow discontentedly. “Suill, if we sce the end of 
the old Manor, itll be something. Like as not there'll 
be some pretty things goin’. 

John Barlow snorted in a non-committal way, and 
began to fill his pipe slow ly. 

*Scems to me you've forgot it’s your birthday to- 
morrow, old girl,’”’ he said at Iength. “ We'll ‘ave our 
bit of a spreo to-day ; p'raps I'll buy a present, if things 
go cheap. It isn't likely, though.” 

“That it isn’t!” cried his wife, sniffing. 
was when you used to——” 

“IT mean it isn’t likely as things'll go cheap,” cx- 

Naincd Barlow sullenly. “You scem to forget 1 
bok you that cape you’ ro putting on, any way. 

“I'm not the only one wi’ a bad memory,” replicd 
Mrs. Barlow, with sudden bitterness. ‘ You've for- 
gotten how long ago it was. Ten years if a day.” 

Barlow gazed at the garment with appreciation. 

“Wonderful good wearing stuff, too,’’ he remarked. 
“* Looks good for another ten, old girl; as it is you alt 
be tho smartest woman from the village up there.” 

His wife gazcd at him speechlessly for a moment. 
Then she tossed her head. “ If you can’t pay anything 
else, vou can pay compliments, which don't cost 
much,” she said snappishly. ‘ Did you hear that, 
Daisy ? —turning to te daughtcr, who was sitting by 
the window. ‘‘ He says this cape’s smart.” 

Daisy shook her head. 

“It might have been once,” she answered. ‘* But 
it’s creased like dad's jacket now. But there, you get 
off to the sale, you two, or you'll be late. Run along, 
mother.” 

So saying, she hustled Mrs. Barlow from the room 
and turned to her father. 

‘Look here, dad,” she said persuasively. ‘* You'll 
buy mother something, won't you? Just a little thing 
—an ornament, or something like that. It'll cheer her 
up. And there are sure to be plenty of cheap things 
there among the furniture. You needn't spend more 
than ten shillings ! 1 

Barlow took his pipe from his mouth. 

“What? ‘Alf a sovercign?’’ he said, 
dazed, and his daughter nodded brightly. 

“That's all,” she replied. *‘ So mind you get some- 
thing—and try and get a bargain. Promise!” 

Barlow looked at her grimly. Then, as she kissed 
him, his face softened. 

~All right! Ill pick something up, for old time's 
sake,” he promised, as he left the cottage and hurried 
off to overtake his wife. 

* * 


“ Time 


like one 


* * 

Mr. Batten, the auctioncer, gazed wearily at his 
audience and wiped his brow. LEagerness to buy was 
remarkable for its absence, and he thought bitterly 
that before he wndertook this task he should have gone 
into training—deep breathing exerciscs in particular. 

Ho looked with discontent at the motley crowd of 
villagers, mostly attracted by curiosity to the sale. 
hey were packed like sardines in the room, and 
though the windows were open, and a salt breeze 
whistled in from the sea, the place was stiflingly hot. 
Red, shining faces abounded ; and tempers were as 
short as money scemed to be. Already Bean, the 
grocer, had had to be cautioned for indulging in abuse 
of a man who had outbidden him; and the number 
of practical ,.kers was quite out of proportion to the 
Bic of the crowd. 

* Really, ladics and gentlemen,” said Batten. “I 
must ask you to be a little more orderly. And I must 
remind you again of tho most important—most im- 
portant—conditions of sale.” 

He turned, + niling benignly at a little knot of well- 
dressed, sharp- featured dealers gatnered immediatcly 
before him. ‘These were the men who had done most 
of the buying so far; on their presence Batten rested 
his hopes. For the present hey must be soothed, 
pampered and treated as the salt of the carth, if the 
rale were to be a success ; and Batten smiled and con- 
versed with them with the air of onc man in the know 
talking to a group of similar experts, for the delectation 
of the ignorant in the rear. 

“The conditions are these, gentlemen,” he said, 
holding @ paper in the air. ‘‘ For all single, small lots 
-—ornaments, and so on—cash must be paid down. 
No cheques whatever are to be taken. This is essential, 
avd | canuot depart from thoso conditions.” 


— “The enfeebled hen, when eightecn 
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An excited fluttering of the top-hatted dovecote 
below followed this announcement, and Batten nodded. 

“T can't tell you why,’ he said, answering a 
question put to him by a sharp-featured youth on bis 
left. ‘‘ Presumably someone needs ready money— 
instantly. Anyhow, there it is. Now, gentlemen, 
here is lot three hundred. A grand piano; beautiful 
instrument, perfect tone! Try the notes, W ijliam.” 

Villiam obeyed, and the bidding started cheerfully. 
A stout, florid man, who seemed to be mostly w aisteoat 
and watch. chain, remarked confidentially that he 
would offer twenty pounds for the instrument. Batten 
smiled pityingiy, and looked cxpectantly about hin. 

“ Twenty- tive-—thirty—th irty-live—thirty-six 1° 

The crash of the auctionect'’s hammer roused John 
Barlow from a doze into which he had sunk, and he 
looked up sleepily from his scat near the door. The 
piano had fale to the first bidder, an:| as it was 
pushed aside, the sharp-featured y outh, who appeared 
to be the man’s partner, 5 seaicd himself upon it, 
drumming upon the wcod impatiently with his fingers. 
Barlow snorted and nudged his wife. 

“ Trace like a rat's he’s got |’ he growled disgusted], 
glaring at the young man. 

Then he rose to his feet, fingering the coins in his 
pocket, for a small trayful of “ornaments were being 
offered, and he remembered his promise to Daisy. 
After all the expenditure would be worth while, if it 
would appease his wife for a week or two, and birthdays 
were birthdays, anyway. 

With the utmost contidence he bid a shilling fer the 
lot. ‘Then he stared angrily abew+ 4m as a roar of 
laughter arose from the group of deslers before 
him. Without further ado he started to shoulder 
his way toward them, cleaving 2 pathway through the 
crowd as a boat thrusts its way through bulrushes. 

“Look ‘ere ; if any of you gentlemen wents to laugh 
at me oxitside, I'l be obliged for ‘em to say s9!"" he 
cried indignantly. “Can't I bid a shilling if I want 
to,eh 2? You up there on the piano, like a monkey on 
a organ—you 1m talking to!” 

The laughter ceased, and was succeeded by an 
excited murmur of voices, feminine cries, and a 
shuffling of fect. ‘Then Batten leant forward, smiling 
paticntly. 

‘Calm yourself, my dear sir!"’ he said tactfully. 
“There really was no offence meaut. Only these 
ornaments happen to be rather valuable. The Tulstake 
was quite excusable.” 

He turned to the sharp-featured vouth on the piano, 
who promptly opened the bidding with a cry of * Five 
pounds!” and for five minutes “Barlow listened with 
smouldering rage to the bidding. 

He was discontented and annoyed with himself. It 
scemed that after all he would be unable to buy any 
present for his wife ; as for bargains, they were more 

easily dreamt of than made. 

These dealers, too, blatant and pushing, with their 
red faces and flutiering kanknotes, enraged him. ‘The 
cocksureness with which they bid, the slyness with 
which they winked at one another, and the super- 
ciliousness of theie occasinnal glances towards the 
villagers were intolerable. ‘They were like red rags to 
a bull; and Barlow itched for a chance to wipe that 
contented look from their faces. Life, he felt, would 
be worth living if he could repay them for that burst 
of laughter. In particular he glowered at tho young 
iman seated upon the piane, making audible remarks 
to his wife conecrning him. 

“A fidgetty little rat, 
that pianner, like anv duke.” 

Mrs. Barlow tossed her head. 

“Making out he can play,” she sniffed, cyeing the 
youth's twitching fingers, and Barlow grunted scorn- 
ny 


he said. ‘“ Drumming on 


Id like to score of him,” he said, staring fero- 
ciously. 

There was a pause and a moment's silence, save for 
an undercurrent of minor noise, while the auctioneer 
turned towards the next lot. 

And then suddenly Barlow did a curious thing. 
He looked up quickly, and his mouth opened as if in 
amazement, while his brow was knitted. He scemed 
to be staring at something far away, and his face was 
all keen attention. He half started forward, checked 
himself and hesitated, biting his lip. Then he searched 
frantically in his pocket for pencil and paper, and 
began to write desperately, as if racing against time, 
the same rapt expression on his face. Mrs. Barlow 
frowned at him, perplexed. 

“Whatever's up 2?” she asked, hoarsely whispering. 

But Barlow pushed her away tiercely and wrote 
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years of age, Gave up laying eggs,” 


on. 
to offer the next lot, he pushed his Way 
towards the door, like one possessed, 

* You stay herc—back in a minute!” J «. 
to his wife. 

With that ho burst. from the room and ris + ° 
tilt down tho corridor, thrusting his ay » er 
loiterers, andl so reached the strect, On: rae 
made headlong for the village shops, 4, 
fist clenched and his head thrown | hack : 
hevelled and breathless, he burst into tic . ; 
of the Rose and Crown, and faced the o.:.. ! 
landlord. neal 

* Bill—lend mo thirty pun’,” ke said + (a 
put it in me ‘and!”? He fumbled in his OK as 
produced a savings bank book. A flutter of | 
and he inlicated | “with a Lluo nailed finger ar ; 
addition, ‘There, it’s all safe in the orijio net 
bat I want*the money now sharp. Cowe on, fired 
sake o° old times in the Navy, boy !" . 

Bill hesitated. His trusted chum Parluw as tt 
intoxicated, and the appeal to old days towed hie, 
He turned, ‘fetched the money from a box «nd c. j 
it into Barlow's impatient hand. 

** Now,” he said. ‘* What's the-—? 

But Barlow had gone, leaving the bint bool, Me 
was tearing back towards the Manor. 7 

Mo burst into the room breathless, and jot 
exhausted by the door, heedless of his wife's qu Ps 
Then he stood upright with sparkling eves as i! 
lifted up lot three hundred and twenty. It 4, 
dirty oil painting—a windmill and a sv. cep of a 
‘The frame was chipped and dull, anda cobweb {hui 
from the esrd; even Batten scratched his |y wi 
sought hard for glib words to advertive the 
while most of the dealers yawned and began toni 
out of the room. 

“A bob!” said some art enthusiast amr ile 
villagers, : 

Barlow stepped forward, 

* Two!” he remarked stolidly. 

Mrs. Barlow gasped and hit her husband iui: 
in the back with her umbrella. 

“IT dent want an old picture!” 
shrilly. 

* Three!” cried the sharp-featured youth. what 
taken up his stand by the florid man with the | 


Then, turning as Batten faced the «:-} 


hid 


she wii; 


waistcoat. 
Batten chuckled. He smiled broadly in « 
congratulation. For the bidding rese to ten stil 


while Barlow glared steadily at the dark yeuth, 
heeding the now frantic protests of his wife. 

The ‘Villagers Jaughed, appreciating the situation 14 
niecty. Jolin Barlow wes getting his own bac ke iY 
the London dealers. It was a question as to wh 
the two—the sharp youth or the old coastaua: ib if 
petty ofticer—would ‘be able to judge best the eo: 
monient when the other must be left to pay the pi 
They indulged in encouraging cheers, and listed 
delizhtedly to the undercurrent of Mrs, Be: 
remarks 

And the bidding went s{eadily cn. 

*A pound!” grunted Barlow, eyeing his oy: 
keenly. 

* Oh—makce it two, and end it, Mr. Auctions: 

“ Three, sir! ”? 

With a wrathful scream Mrs. Barlow 
umbrell: 1. Bat her arm was firmly seized. 


lifted det 


* Four!” canes the youth, frowmins ina 
puzzled way. _— 
John, come away this instant! You're > 


a fool of vourself, You'll be ruined! Come. 
* Be quiet!’ grunted Barlow. . 
And the bidding continued. The village: \” 


silent and wondering now. Batten was unlr o> 
impression that Barlow was intoxicated, ami te 
hesitated, bewildered, at each bid. 

* Ten pun’ ! !” said Barlow. 

There was a pause and a flutter among the an! 

“ Oh, come, gentlemen ! !” gasped Batten \ 
“This fine picture—! 

Words failed him as he gazed at the can 
art was not great enough to rise to this. 

“ Fifteen!” said the vouth below, hear- : 
man at his side nodded and blew out hi! + 
while the crowd sighed audibly. ; 

“Twenty then !’? grunted Barlow, A ment 
amazement was drowned by Mrs. Barlow 
protest. 

“You villain! You'll have us in the \ 
You're mad——_! ” ; } 

White-faced she clutched wildly at It | 
as the crowd surged forward. 

“Twenty-one!” eaid the youth, nm 
anxious, ‘ t 

“Twenty-five! excleimed Barlow, 4 
once. ; 

There was a scream. In the centre of 9 ; 
thising group of friends Mrs. Barlow, hav: “4 
was taken from the room, and Barlow flir:!: 
a torrent of abuse. But there was fight i: | 


ys 


' 


stubborn refusal to surrender as he gaze! o ae 
youth with his puckered eyes. The | seal 
plainly amazed, worricd, an heated. 1! teal 
angrily at Barlow, tapping impatiently ase 
(Continued at foot of next pay” 
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Mysteries 


Just before the Indian Mutiny broke out a 
r tive policeman entered the village of Oudh, 
carving two chupatties, or cakes, and ordered the 
yervon who took them to bake ten moro and 
uistribute two each to the five nearest villages, 

In a few hours the whole countrysido was alive 
with natives running from place to place with these 

kes, 

o yar and wide the mysterious craze sped, filling 
the minds of millions of natives, and of not a few 
Europeans, with a nameless dread. 

None knew what it portended, and the most 
extraordinary theorics were advanced. 

One highly-placed Government official gravely 
announced that a dycr’s vat had gone wrong, and 
that the owner thereof was trying to propitiate 
the geds by sending round gifts of food to his 
poorer neighbours. 

Thousands Broken Open. 

Next somebody suggested that the chupatties 
were being used to convey seditious messages ; 
that they were, in fact, wheaten envelopes, the 
Ieticrs Leing inside. Torthwith many thousands 
uf cakes were seized end broken open, but as 
nothing was ever found inclosed in them, this 
theory had to be abandoned as untenable. 

Thereupon public opinion amongst the Europeans 
veered round to the opposite quarter. People 
Inghed, and said that it was just a silly practical 
jue on the part’f some evilly disposed person or 
persons, entered upon perhaps for the purpose of 
creating uneasiness, or even alarm, but with no 
nore scrious ulterior mogve behind it. 

Others, however, read into it a far more sinister 
mraning, recalling the fact that a similar mystcrious 
distribution of cakes had been made in Madras 
seine fifty years before, and had been followed 
hy (he mutiny of Vellur ,a local affair which aimed 
nevertheless at the destruction of all the Europeans 
in the Presidency. 

Next some one, more learned than the average 
Anglo-Indian in Oriental lore, called attention to 
the fact that five ccnturics previously a similar 
distribution of cakes in China led to the great 
Hse which overthrew the dynasty of the 
Moguls. . 

Meanwhile, the natives circulated their own 
ticories, One was that it was all a dodge of their 
Iritish conquerors, who had caused hone dust to bo 
vixed with the flour from which the cakes were 
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| made, in order to defile the recipients and destroy 
their caste, 

Another similar lying Iegond was to the effect 
that the chupattics had been ordered by the 
' Covernment to he sent to every village and town 
throughout the Jength and breadth of India as an 
intimation that for the future everyone was to be 

foreed to eat one food and profess one faith. 

Impossible to Stop Distribution. 
Meanwhile, the authorities made frantic efforts to 


stop the further distribution of the cakes, They } 


might just as well have tried to stop the wind from 
blowing. Hundreds of men running about with chu- 
pattics in their hands were arrested, but thousands 
more swarmed over the country in their stead. 

Europeans, too, began to figure as the recipients 
of the cakes, much to their annoyance and mvystiti- 
cation. They would be found in the “most 
unexpected and inaccessible places. 

One lady, for instance, found one in her jewcl- 
case, which was elways kept locked, and to which 
no one but hersclf, she could have sw orn, had ever 
had access, Officcrs discovered them in their 
siceping apartments, magistrates in locked drawers 
in their private offices. It was all very disquicting. 

The cakes are described as about the sizo and 
thickness of a ship's biscuit, made from the coarsest 
flour, and unmarked with any stamp, or design of 
any kind. Many millions must have been made, 
Yet apparently not a single one was preserved. 

Indecd, men soon had something else to occupy 
their minds. The mutiny broke out and India 
was drenched in blood. 

After it was suppressed, however, added import- 
ance attached itself to the distribution of the cakes 
just prior to its commencement, and the most 
painstaking efforts were made to fathom the 
mystery. But they were all in vain. 

Since then timo has thrown but little light upon 
it. Opinions still widely differ. Yet that the 
chupattics were intended as signals to those in the 
sceret to hold themselves in readiness for the great 
explosion which followed almiost immediately on 

| their distribution can searec ly be doubted. 

At the same time it may safely be assumed 
that not one native in ahundied, probably, amongst 
the millions who received the cakes, understood the 
real purport of the dread message they were meant 
to convey. 

(Next week: “ The Sham Princess of Caratoo.’’) 
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BARLOW’S BARGAIN (contd. from page 360.) 


wth kis foot, and thence to his companion, ‘Then, 
hesitating, he shouted ; 

“ Tventy-cight 1” 

‘The crond swayed restlessly. 
: i ek done it, John, Leave ’em wi’ it! Good 
vl John t?? 

the advice was shouted from all sides. But Barlow 
never heeded it. 

“Thirty!” he roared. ‘An’, Mr. Auctioneer, 


H re there's more bids I’d like to sec the colour o’ 
tat man’s money,” pointing to the youth. ‘* Here’s 
mine, In'me hand, But it’s cash payment here, you 
fil, an’ nothing else,” and he forged through the 
Piess towards his opponent. 

Ratten nodded, wiping his forchead. 

* That's right and fair!” he said. 

The youth gasped and looked round in despair. 
Tf you'll only wait,” he suggested. ‘* ‘T'wenty- 
it’s all we've got in cash. There's a watch herc— 
cr we can run out and borrow——”’ 

“No, no! Play the game! You're fair beat!” 
the roar increased despite Battcn’s appeal for 
ficnee, The crowd surged forward while the dcaler 
‘aly tried to borrow from those about him, and 
“eounted his money with shaking hand. ‘hen 
L LOW shook a hairy fist at the bewildercd Batten. 

: Come on, Mr. Auctionecr, you've given ’em time. 
isnmitt wait!” he shouted, and Batten lifted his 

, Going for thirty pounds ! Coing—going--gone !”” 

"he clamour ceased. Barlow had bought his 
\ e'g birthday present ! 

‘en minutes’ later the lean youth and his florid 
;Panion found Barlow in the corridor, his picture 
: — hisarm, ‘Ihe youth approached and addressed 
1, Look here, Me. Barlow,” he said. ‘ We should 
~ to talk to you privately. Can you manage it 2?” 
‘wrlow hesitated. Then he said that he could. 


tie 


Vet 


't was late when Barlow entered his cottage, but 
iy oe and daughter were waiting for him, red-eyved 
“ 20S0u8, They greeted him with angry cries. 


“So here you are at last!” said Mrs. Barlow 
“I thought you'd be ashamed to come, you brute 
Squandering our savings like that an’ ruining us 
just because you—vou wanted to be spiteful for what 
I said about—about a present” 

She burst into tears, and Barlow hesitated. Then 
he marched forward. 

‘ Here’s your present !”” he said. 

Deliberately he counted out upon the table fiftcen 
ten-pound notes, Then he looked up. 

“So I'm not such a fool, am I? The dealers I 
outbid bought it back from ine, you see. Ho, yes, I 
may not know much about pictures, but as a Navy 
man I do know the Morse code pretty fair.” 

~The Morse code ?”? 

Wife and daughter stared unbelicvingly at the 
notes on the table, and Barlow smiled. 

“Yes, You remembcr that rat-faced young man, 
drummin’ wi’ his fingers on the pianner ? Well, he 
was talkin’ to his partner in Morse, an’ when I wasn't 
thinking I suddenly began to hear the message—an’ 
I wrote it down. It said, ‘VIL bid casy for the 
picture lot 78. We'll get it for a few pence, an’ it’s 
worth two hundred and fifty quid to us.’ Well, 
he tapped that three times, an’ T suddenly saw what 
Id do. An’ I did it—got the thirty pun’ an’ started 
bidding against ‘em, ‘cos I knew that there picture 
must be a pretty valuable one, only no one else Knew, 
except these two. Then when they'd almost bid 
to thirty, the voung rat-face tapped out wi’ his toe 
that they'd no more cash—an’ I got the thing. Arter- 
wards they bought it back at a price. 

“An? now who savs I cant get a bargain, ch? 
Woa, belay! Don't hug me so bard, Daisy !” 


—_— 


A TERRITORIAL returning to barracks late one 
night, munching his supper of bread and sausage, 
was accosted by the hurgry sentry, “ Halt ! Who 
goes there 2?” 

* A territorial and a sausage!” 

“Halt, sausage! Pass on, teriituvial!” 
the instant reply. 


was 


Rusty Nail In Her Shoe 


CAUSED 


BLOOD-POISON. 


Doctor Feared Fatal Results. 
ZAM-BUK Rescues a Cripple. 


“Twas out wathing ove dey,” said Mrs. S.A. 
Meyrick, of 17 Fifth Now, Ebbw Vale, Monmouth, 
“\hen a nail in my right bout worked loose and 


piereed my foot, waking a long, jagged seratch. I 
bathed the place as soon as T got home, Lat my 
foot swelled and no-ty Viaek blood ran trom. the 
wound, The whole foot was inflamed and blistered, 
I applied ponltices, and must have used al<o 
dozens of ordinary cintments and salves. But I 
got no relief. 

“Plaid upon the couch in the kitchen fur seven 
weeks, completly prostrated with pain and unable 
to pat my fect to the ground. IT Tost my appetite 
and becume as weak as a child. 1 thonght I 
should never walk again. The pain and swelling 
got so much worse that IT diad a docter catied in, 
He told me that my feot was poisoncd so badly he 
feared it might prove fatal. Pains shot up from 
my toes to my eyeballs, and almost drove mo 
mad, while blood aml roaatter ran in stroains from 
the big hole in my fect, which was just like a piece 
of raw meat. I lost all hope of getting better. 

“When Iwas lying groaning on the couch one 
day, a friend came to see ine and strongly urged me 
to try Zam-Buk, My son at once sent for a bos, 
and I stopped the dector's treatment. ‘The first 
applications of Zari-Bak 


Eased the Pain Marvellously. 


So L determined (9 persevere and give ita good trial. 
The poison was grideally drawn from my foot, the 
swelling went down, and the maddening irritation 
stopped. Vinally, a new healthy skin grew over the 
raw phice, and my foot was soon strong enough to 
again bear my weight. Now LT walk every day to 
: nite a mile—and do not feel the 


” 


tewn armed back 
slightest pain or discumrort, 

Writing two years later, Mrs. Meyrick 
states ay am glad to state that my foot 


has never troubled me since Zam-Buk 
healed it so wondezfully.” 


—For the best sentences I will give five stylo pens. Wark postcards “Luse.”’ ¢(See pidge 870.) 
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A SPY UNMASKED. 


A Tale of Love, the Sea, and a Deep-Laid Scheme to Betray Britain. 
By HUGH BACKWATER. 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Spy’s Revenge. 


Tur surprise attack had failed. The flotilla of 
German torpedo-boats, specding along under cover 
of darkness with all lights out towards the English 
shore, had been betrayed by the heroism of an English 

irl. 

‘ Standing on the bow of the Freiburg, Constance 
Hardy had ecen, in the gloom ahead, the dim shapes 
of the British battleships against which the surprise 
attack was to be directed. In another minute she 
knew that the German boats would loose their deadly 
torpedocs, and perhaps send to sudden death thousands 
of British sailors. 

In that terrible moment she had acted quickly, 
without counting the cost to herself. On the bow 
of the Freiburg she had lightcd a huge oil flare. Its 
brilliant flash illuminated the night for half a mile 
around. 

In an instant the British ships had scen the danger. 
Searchlights flashed out, showing up the torpedo 
boats clearly against the dark background of the night. 


MAKE A NOTE: 


They made splendid targets for the British gunners’ 
Again and again the deep roar of our broadsides 
echoed across the sca. 
billet. 

Under that pitiless rain of stecl the German hoats 
crumpled up like ships of paper. The scream of the 
shells mingled with the wild shrieks of the dying. 
A few boats sought safety in flight. The rest, mere 
tangled masses of twisted metal, went to the bottom 
with their human freight. 

One of the first shells fired hit the Fre‘burg and 
exploded amidships. Terrible was the havoc it 
wrought. The funnels were uprooted bodily and the 
steel deck torn open for half a dozen yards, Other 
shots hit the injured vessel below the water-line, 
cud in less time than the words can be written the 
Freiburg began, slowly at first, but with increasing 
speed, to settle down. 

Constance felt the ominous motion of the deck and 
knew what it portended. She shuddered as she 
looked at the black water already lapping against the 
bulwarks, 

She was not afraid to die. and yet life scemed. 
doubly sweet compared with the fate that stared her 
in the face—to be sucked down in the hideous eddy 
caused by the sinking vessel, and to lic in a nameless 
eee grave, her fate unknown for ever to those she 
oved, 

Life was swect to others beside Constance on board 
the doomed ship. Half the Freibury's crew lay dead 
and dying as a result of the explosion of the shell, 
but those who still remained alive were making a last 
hid for life. Constance heard hoarse voices amidst 
the roar of the British guns, and saw dark figures 
hurrying about the deck. They were trying to 
lower a boat. 

Involuntarily Constance started forward. Thon 
she remembered something that she had almost 
forgotten—that she would have been dead already 
hact it not been for the heroism of one man who now 
lay, injured and helpless, in a cabin below. 

Mi could not leave him to perish, uncared for and 
alone, 

She felt a strange, almost sisterly, tenderness for 
Licutenant Von Beckhorn. It was not like the feeling 
she had for Leslie Freeman—the man she had so 
cruclly wronged in her thoughts and words, if not in 
actual deed. She loved him now as she had loved 
him before Hugo Schultz had poisoned her mind 
with his vile lies. With the deep, full-hearted devotion 
of s maid for her lover, she longed to be his. to feel 
his arms about her again, his kisses on her lips, her 
eves, her hair. 

A sob rose in her throat. This man she loved— 
where was he now? How had he borne the cruel 
suffering she had inflicted on him? What. would he 
believe, in face of her disappearance with Schultz, but 
that she was false to her love ? 

A new fear was born in Cunstance’s mind. There 
had been a lot of fighting—many British ships must 
have been sunk. Leslie might have been on onc of 
them. He might have perished in the belief that 
Constance was a traitor to him and to her country. 

The idea was so terrible that Constance forgot time 
and place, forgot her deadly peril, everything except 
that one dreadful thought. She was suddenly called 
to her senses by a new sound. It was the splash of a 
boat released from the davits into the water, and it 
nerved her to action. 

Lieutenant Von Beckhorn a few short hours before 
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had saved her life. It was her turn now to save his- 
With steps that did not falter she crossed the deck, 
slippery and horrible with blood, and plunged down 
the dark companion leading to the lieutenant’s cabin. 

In the passage the water was up to her knees, 

ut she foreed her way along and opened the door. 
A candle diffused a dim light over the narrow cabin. 
Lieutenant Von Beckhorn had made an effort to 
rise from his bunk, but the pain from his wound had 
overcome him, and ho had fallen back, his face drawn 
and haggard with agony. When Constance appeared 
he made a fresh effort to rise, and this time managed 
to sit up on the side of his bunk. 

“What has happened ?”’ he gasped. 
sunk any of the—the enemy ?” 

““No!’? Constance could not keep a note of 
triumph out of her voice. ‘‘ Our ships opened fire 
first. I think that several of your torpedo-boats 
are sunk already, and tho Freiburg is sinking fast. 
They have lowered a boat. Come, I will help you 
to gct on deck. There is a chance for us yet.” 

Lieutenant Von Beckhorn did not seem to heed 
her words. 

‘““The attack has failed,” he muttered to himself 
bitterly.‘ What does it matter now whether I live 
or die ’”’ He turned to Constance with a wild, half- 
delirious look in his eyes. ‘I shall stay here,” he 
said. ‘I will go down with my ship!” 

Constance looked him full in the face. 

“ Very well,” she said. Thcre was a note of firmness 
in her voice that could not be mistaken. “If you 
stay I shall stay too. I think you are a brave man, 
Lieutenant Von Beckhorn, but I will show you that 
an English girl can be as brave as you.” 

The wild look in the young officer's eycs faded as 
he looked at Constance. He struggled to his feet. 

‘I do not care much for my own life,” he gasped, 
“but I will not Iet you sacrifice yours. Let us go 
on deck.” 

He staggered as he spoke, and Constance put her 
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arm about him and half supported and half lifted him 
into the passage. The watcr was deeper now, but she 
fought her way along and up the narrow stairway 
with her almost helpless companion. 

When they reached the door the last man was 
about to get into the boat. At sight of the lieutenant 
and Constance he gave an exclamation of astonishment. 
** There is room for both,” he shouted as he went over 
the side, “‘ but hurry up. The ship will not float long.”’ 

Constance would have had Von Beckhorn enter 
the boat before her, but he stood resolutely on one 
side. 

“The commander leaves the ship last in the German 
Navy as in yours,’ he said obstinately, gently re- 
moving the arm with which she was supporting bim. 

It was no time for argument. Constance got into 
the boat, and the licutenant prepared to follow. 
Many hands were stretched out to help him; it was 
well that they were, for suddenly with a groan of 
agony he fell forward in a swoon and lay unconscious 
in the bottom of the boat. 

Oars were got out and tne boat was rowcd swiftly 
away from the sinking torpedo-boat. Shot and 
shell were still screeching overhead, but the battle 
itself was gradually receding and tho British ships 
going in pursuit of the flying remnants of the German 
flotilla. 

Constance mado Lieutenant Von Beckhorn as 
comfortable as she could on the floor boards of the 
boat before she looked around her. Then she saw, 
though the night was still dark, the dim outline of 
the coast not far ahead, and away to the right the 
twinkling lights of a harbour. 

She was debating what harbour it could be, when 
her speculations were suddenly cut short by the sound 
of a voice, a voice that sent a shudder of horror through 
her frame, that terrified her more than all the scenes 
of death and destruction she had witnessed. 

It was the voice of Hugo Schultz. On board the 
Freiturg he had lain moaning with terror and sca- 
sickness in the darkest corner of tho forecasile until 
the explosion of the shell had brought him on deck, 
mad with fear and raving like a lunatic, 

He had been onc of the first to rush to the davits to 
launch the boat; now with land in sight he was by 
turns ordering and besceching the men at the oars to 
row faster. 

Constance's lip curled with contempt. How could 
she have ever believed a word spoken by this man 
against the honour of her lover? He seemed to her 
now so utterly mean and cowardly. Yet, contemptible 
as he was, Constance knew in her inmost heart that 
she feared him still. He had pretended to love her 
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| once, and she had feared him then; but he }),: 
now, and she feared him more, 

By Hugo Schultz's orders the men at 4), 
steered the boat to the left, far away from ihe! , 
lights. The noise of battle was dying aw... 
distance, only an occasional shot echocd a.) . 
water, and still the little boat containing +), 
survivors of the Freiburg rowed stcadily «1, 
were close to the shore now, but it seemed to 
hours before Schultz gave the order to land 2) | 
boat's keel grated on the shingle. In anothe: i 
its sec pasts stepped out upon the shore, hiss, + 
among them the still unconscious form of the / 
commander. 

Constance looked cagerly around her, 1)... : 
little to be seen, except that they had Jags :i 
long stretch of beach composed of sand an. 
Inland there were fields and trees vac, \ 
in the darkness, but no sign of a light Leir,: 
house or habitation. . 

Constance, standing a little apart from the 1 +f 
the boat's crew, looked desperately avert 
Lieutenant Von Beckhorn was safe on shove 1: 
in the hands of his own men. She was fier 
after her own safety, and she could not he sale i 
company of Hugo Schultz. She would cress «i: 
away along the beach and try to find some shit. 
spot where she could lie hidden till her eno. jad 

isappeared. ; 

She was already putting her plan into ach . 
had got twenty yards away, when she was <6):1.3.!) 
aware of a swift but stealthy footstep behind). 

She turned sharply, and found herse!f lochs i) 
the ae evil face of Hugo Schultz. 

“So you thought to leave me, to deprive me of our 
sweet companionship after all the hardship 1 hii + 
through on your account,” he said in a seit jo: 
voice, laying a heavy hand on Constance’s ais. 1 
really cannot allow it. You have upset my plus 
a good deal in the past, but you will not have ast: 
to do it again.” 

Constance did not reply. The German sane, 
bearing Lieutenant Von Beckhorn with thew. ho 
vanished into the night, leaving her alone with S).v'i/ 
She knew that it was no good pleading for men +. ts 

ale eyes blazed into hers with a look of uneven sile 

atred. In that tcrrible moment she alnw-i . |. | 
that she had gone down with the torpedo-hoat viv 
than fall alive into the hands of this monster. 

Flight was her only chance. She turned sud: 
from the spy without a word and started to run a's 
the shingle. She pressed desperately on, weak aul 
exhausted as sho was, stumbling over rocks ° 1 
stones that she could not sce in the darkness. ; 

It was a vain attempt. She felt a rough «lo 
upon her shoulder and felt herself hued vielrs ¢ 
backwards to the ground. Over her knelt herein. 
a triumphant smile upon his faco. ; 

“Hugo Schultz does not forgive or ferst' 59 
hissed, bringing his face within a few inches of het 
“I offered you my love, and you chose to seus 
offer. You are in my power now. I can do wit) st 
what I will, but instead of love you shall ta~: 
my hatred can do.” : 

‘He had drawn from his pocket some picec: «| 


ae 
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cord, with which he proceeded to tie Con‘ 1 
wrists and ankles. This done, he paused for»): 
in meditation, looking thoughtfully down at ih: 
girl, He had already thought out his pha in 
geance. He would give Constance no ©) \ 
slipping through his fingers this time. He hiv!) 1 
again and tore a broad strip from the hen 
skirt. With this he procecded to gag hci >) | - 
that she could hardly breathe. _ 
He rose to his feet, and, lifting the gil - } 
form in his arms, carried it along the beach ! 
the Freiburg's boat still lay. He placed |. 
and followed himself. Then with powerlul. 
strokes he started to row the boat away |! 
land. _ 
Constance could not guess what teril ie 
the spy had in store for her. Did he mean 
her overboard, bound hand and foot as >! 
She had seen the look of hatred in his eves a i 
that she need expect no mercy. Yet an hew 
by and still Schultz rowed on. . ; 
Constance could not guess what their de 
might be, whether the boat was keeping alo 
the shore or heading out to sca. The spy.» 
other hand, knew well enough where lie “'- 
had mado ao careful study of the coast. bs 
where they had landed first was a few mi’ - i 
of Clacton. It was little more than an Ie 
to the east end of Mersea Island, an! 
the destination for which ho was *'' 


course. ‘ 
The rest of the crew who had escape! I 
Freiburg had nothing to fear from bein: ‘ 


They would be honourably treated as |)! 


war. i 
Schultz knew that his case was ii’ 
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+ inly been discovered, and though he 
pring hed nikaly that Kate Marshall bd ean 
‘neht it unlikely \ 

in the cellar of Cedar Lodge, he knew that if 
‘js caught, sooner or later he would have to pay the 
ty for that crime as well. . 
JI: position was des rate—that ho knew; but, like 
a comered rat, he called all his cunning to his aid. Ho 
hal determined to return to Cedar Lodge, there to lio 
hidden in the underground passage, which he belicved 

known to no one except imself, until some chance 
sfcscape should turn up. And until it did he would 
Ee able to employ himself in settling old scores with 

s Hardy. 

C ance last his boat reached the land he picked 
the girl up and threw her roughly ashore. Then with 
a powerful shove he pushed the boat off that she might 
be carried away by the current. 

He lifted Constance in his arms and sot out at a 
trot across the marsh, on which was the entrance to the 
underground passage leading to the cellars of Cedar 
Lodge. ‘ ‘ 

“hen he reached it he crept cautiously along with 
hi cia, his ears strained to catch the faintest 
cound, At last he reached the cellar, laid Constance 
dean in a corner, and lit a match. By its light 
Constance saw that he was not looking at her, but 
thit his face, yellow and haggard in the flickering 
lizh', was turned towards the other side of the cellar 
ant that his lips were twitching nervously. : 

I{e was looking at the door behind which he believed 
Kate Marshall lay, left by him to die a dreadful death. 
Some force stronger than his own will scomed to draw 
him towards the spot. He laid a hand upon the door. 
It was not i i but flew open at his touch. The 
plwe was empty ! : 

Ilugo Schultz drow a hand across his brow. Tho 
victim of his treachcrous cruclty had been found. 
Was she dead or alive ? 

‘The spy felt no remorse at his crime, but he wondered 
whether Kato Marshall had been found in time— 
whether she had been able to tell what she knew 
about him. 

‘There were still two hours of darkness. It was 
unlikely that anyone Fy ince visit Cedar Lodgo at 
that hour, and he would have plenty of timo to deal 
with Constance later. . ; 

Cautiously he set his foot upon tho stairs leading 
tthe house alov>. Once or twice he paused, listening, 
v . he heard no sound and went on. 

Rtvom after room he entered, and found no sign 
of the missing girl, dead or alive. 

I'resently hho came to her bedroom, the scero of 
Ui terrible struggle of two nighis azo. 

Ife entered. 

‘the moon had risen and was shining full upon the 
lb. There, her cheeks like wax and her hands 
will across her breast, lay Kate Marshall, cold and 
‘ol, by her side a bunch of summer's last roses. 
‘'.y were the gift of Hewitt, the young fisherman. 
‘man who would have given his life to serve the girl 
\iem Schultz had treated like a plaything and cast 
te ule, 

“ut the spy did not know that. Even in the 
Pp «<n cof the girl he had murdered, a smile of triumph 
'. up his cruel face. Kato Marshall was dead and 
ould give no evidence against him. He closed the 
or quietly and descended again to the cellar. 

Near the archway which led into the underground 
Ts-sate he stopped, and, kneeling on tho ground, 
fezan to move some boards that covered an opening 
is the ground. In a few seconds he had disclosed 
'. view a deep well half a dozen fect across. The 
'Kering light of a candle by which he was working 
d closed, far away in the depths, the glimmer of water. 

A look of malignant cruelty came into Schultz's 
eyes, This was the grave he hal destined for Constance 
Hardy, @ grave into which he would throw her while 
sill alive that he might watch her dic a dreadful, 
lingering death. He crossed the cellar to whcre she 
Vy and dragged her brutally across the rough stone 


toor, 
Hc held her for a moment so that she could look down 
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‘ito the black depths of the well, and gave a horrible, 
chuchling laugh. 

,. 1" & few minutes I am going to teach you to 
“ive.” he said, thrusting his face close to hers. ‘1 
thall cut your bonds, and there is twenty feet of water 
‘the well, so that you will be able to swim. I hope 
ee will be able to swim for some time—an hour at 
| st, perhaps longer, I shall stay to cncourage 
‘ur efforts, I know you pride yourself on your 
‘varge, but when you have been in the water 
ne time and are getting exhausted perhaps your 


6 
{ 
! 
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hia Will have evaporated a little. Possibly, brave 
: phi are, yea will even pray for mercy.” 

w* paused, 
" it you do it will be no good. I offered you my 
\e.ihd you refused it. This is your punishmeni 
con bi have got tired of swimming round in circle- 


1 shal wning rat in a pail of water you will drown. 
sal enjoy watching you. Then I shall board up 
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the well, and Mr. Pcter Hardy will bo left wondering 
what has becone of his daughter, and your gallant 
lieutenant what has happened to his swectheart.” 

Schultz broke off and drew a large clasp knife from 
his pocket. He was about to cut the cords that bound 
the helpless girl when a noise made bim turn his head. 

The archway which formed tle entrance to the 
underground passage was outside the circle of light 
thrown by the candle. In tho opening stood a dark 
figure, enveloped from head to foot in a long cloak, 

The knife fell from Schultz’s nerveless hand. ‘That 
cloak—surcly he knew it? It seemed to his distorted 
fancy one that he had given Kate Marshall long ago 
before he had tempted her to leave her friends and 
home in London. The figure moved, and he caught 
& moment's glimpse of a white face and a hand bearing 
a bunch of white flowers. 

It was her spirit, he told himself, the spirit of the 
girl he had murdered. He took a hasty step back- 
wards, knocking over the candle as he did so. He 
stumbled in the darkness upon one of the loose boards; 
he felt himself upon the edge of the well. 

He tried to save himself and failed. With a piercing 
shrick of horror he tumbled into the dreadful living 
tomb he had destined for Constance Hare 

* * * * 

_ Tho midnight intruder who had so providentially 
interrupted Schultz in his devilish work in the cellar 
was none other than young Hewitt, the fisherman lover 
of the girl who lay dead in the house above. He had 
discovered the underground passage, and had come 
at that strange hour to take a last silent farewell 
of the dead girl and to place by her side a final tribute 
of flowers. 

When he had seen Schultz he had been as startled 
as the spy himself. He had not caught sight of 
Constance lying on the ground in the shadow, and 
his one thought had been to find Inspector Paget 
to tell him his astonishing news. The Inspector 
lived some distance off, and it was over two hours 
before he arrived with Hewitt and two constables 
at Cedar Lodge. ° 

They had discovered Constance, bound and gagged, 
but unhurt, lying in the cellar beside an open well. 
Flashing their bull’s-cyes into its depths they had seen 
in the water the body of the spy 

Ropes were quickly obtained, and Schultz's body 
was hoisted up. He was quite dead. His face even 
in death was livid with mingled fear and hatred. 
His eyes were starting out of his head as if he had 
fought for life to the last gasp, and his hands were 
torn and blecding, showing how he had clutched in 
his death agony at the rough brickwork of the well. 

It was only a few hours before the glad news of 
Constance’s safety was flashed by wireless to Leslic 
Freeman on board the Invincible. But it was many 
weary months beforo the war was over and the long. 
parted lovers met again. 

* * * * * 

A year had passed, and Britain was once more 
undisputed mistress of the scas, before the day came 
on which wedding bells rang out from the little village 
church of West Mersea, and Constance Hardy und 
Cominander Ieslic Freeman plighted their troth 
before the altar and all the doubts and dangers of the 
past were forgotten by them both for evcr. 
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THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The evert of Be pobiishing season, 60 far as llealth and 
urity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr, A. Devnison Light. Its apperrance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given Lefore the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his Marriage : 
Before—and After,” he has surpassed all his former efforts, 
and achieved his masterpiece, 

“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece of work. 
which every man or woman already married or contemplating 
marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudizh notions of unhealth mock-modesty, the 
author deals wiih the great subject of c in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, iving to his readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable information, hiats, and 
advice impossible te obtain elscwhere. 

The neceasity of such n book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and tbe union of a man and a woman 
“for better or worse" is the most. important event in the life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
otate of mnatrimony. 

It also dun:ands that those men and women already married 
shoul'l take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marvinge. They cannot find these things out for them- 
selvexr, They niust rely upon the experience of others, 
sxperiance always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 

is. 

“Marriage: Before—and After” tells you all you want to 
know about these most importent matters, 

It contains the accumulated Lhuowledge of the best brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unoLtiinable 
except in very expeusive medical works, 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness aud want of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial! misery. 

It shows a!so how ignorance in the case of youug women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

Andit Eels you to avoid all thuse troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie abo: 
wedded, and shows how they 
comfort and enjoyment greatly) oe: 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJUYNENT. 


t the peth of the unwary 
un be avoided, and marital 
ied, 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
seen in better home life, bealthier offspring, and enhanced 
happiness. 


‘or obvions reasons the complete contents cf this book 
canuvot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable ports of this work 
are nevesearily left out. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by scniiny to the 
address below you can read the whole work from tirst to last 
in your own privste time. . 

ere is just the bare ouiline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—The futsve cf the chi'd.—Dreadful ordea!s.—Furpose of 
Author. 

CILAPTER Il.—ge at which to marry.—Result of early and late mar- 
riage<,—Unripe parents.— What s phynician says.— Dispar-ty in ages.— 
Religion »:.d inarriaze.— Law of choice. —P> ysical attribuiesin parents. 
—Lov-.—Fal-e Love.—How not to be misied.—Women who break 
hearts.-- Advice.— When bot to marry. 

CHAPTHR 1IT. Amativeness: its use and abuse.—Wrong habits —Con- 
cealmeut.--Alter marriage.— Uselul inform tion for the married. 

TER 1V.—Important Physiological Facts.—Hints for thore who 

be to become Pe renta< Ti father’s influence.—Ituler for women, 

etc, (A miust valuable chapter this, which all married peo; lo ought te 
read.) 

CHAPCER V.-Miinly abont the Baby ond nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Hustand. —The husband's duty, cte, 

CHAPTER VII.—The ‘aw of th» Wife. —The wife's duty.—M-rits] Rights, 
etc. 

CHAPTER VJII.—Si:' fects of whivh mere m ght be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative Look ought to 
be read and studied by every young man and young hudy en- 
gaged to be married, as well as by those who are alread 
married. Married men and wornen wust read this book, an 
those cont-mplating marriege ought to read it. 

Write, then, for this book now. : 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 

romisingly a way. 
orThere is no Seagiings or beating aLout the bush here, but a 
straightforward explanation of miaticrs usually Lept secret, an 
sxplination which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which gives the most valuable assistunce to all married couples 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge thcir destinies 
nother’s. 

“ee démaud for copies of this book has been so enormous 
that we are searcely able to print quickly enough, and the 
danger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 

fake sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 

Fill up this coupon and post it off, By return this Look will 
be sent you under plain cover. 


To the Ho dth cut Vin Pattishiog Co. | ia. 
it Vin House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, EC, 


Dear ; 
T enehoe 1s, 2d, Please send me post free by retin ane 
cory of ** Marriage: Before-and Aficr. 
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25 Year’s 


in the 


(Mr. E, 4. Langdon 
has recently retired from 
twenty-five years’ service 
as @ constable in the City 
of Lonion Police Force. During that period he 
came into active contact with many of the crimes 
and criminals of London.) 


I POSE AS A MONEYED MUG. 

To bE the fast friend of a notorious cardsharper 
and to take part in gambling games over which 
hundreds of pounds are at stake is not exactly 
of what you would expect a policeman to be 
guilty. . 

Yet this was once my experience. 
about in this way. ; 

The police—I am speaking of a good many 
years ago now—had their eyes on a certain gentle- 
man and were very desirous of getting something 
clse on him. Several of us were put on the job, 
I, in plain clothes, of the number. 

It took me several days before I could get to 
anything like grips with him. When at last I did 
manage to strike up an acquaintance—by means 
of a well-thought-out little ‘“‘accident”’ which 
threw me directly in his way, I kept company 
with Mr. Goldwobber (as I will call him) for twenty- 
one hours out of twenty-four. 

The sequel to my “accident” was a pressing 
invitation to accompany Mr. Goldwobber to his 
hotel. I made a feeble, conventional effort to 
demur at first, but of course I meant to go all the 
time, and at last laughed: ‘“* Well, thank you very 
much ; if you insist, I will.” 

introduced to Swells. 

At the hotel—one of the biggest and most 
fashionablo in London—I was introduced to five 
other “ tip-top swells,” and the lot of us were soon 
sitting down to an early dinner apparently on the 
best of terms with each other. 

Then, after dinner, came an invitation to take 
part in a game of cards. Things were, indeed, 
going splendidly for me. Mr. Goldwobber had fallen 
into my trap and satisfied himself in his own mind 
that I was a pigcon to be plucked ! 

When the game of cards was proposed I made, 
for the sake of appearances and the deeper game 
I was playing, a pretence of hesitating. 1 wanted 
to be quite certain he was the man I was after. 

“Really, Mr. Goldwobber, I am afraid you will 
have to excuse me,” I said. ‘I fear I cannot join 
you. I have not come prepared to stay for long, 
you sec.” 

The more I expostulated the more Mr. Gold- 
wobber insisted, and the tighter he, unconsciously, 
drew my net around him. 

‘“Nonsense, my dear chap!” he said. ‘Of 
course you must stop with us. We haven t known 
each other for long yet, and I should hate to say 
‘Good-bye !’ so soon.” 

At last I gave in. 

“You are too kind,’ I told them, ‘and I will 
stay with you all for a bit. at any rato. There is 
only one thing I must do; I must wire to my wife 
and tell her not to expect me till late. I’m afraid 
she will be rather cross with me!” I laughed ; “I 
was to have gone home carly to help receive 
company.” ‘ 

And so I became a “ pigeon” pro tem. 

Piaying for High Stakes. 

For the purpose of “my” game I had been 
provided with ample means, and I had about 
£50 worth of gold and notes in my possession. This 
was fortunate, because we played for pretty high 
stakes. 

For a time, whether through luck or the design of 
Mr. Goldwobber and his confederates—I rather 
suspect the latter causc—I won fairly often. As 
a matter of fact, at one period of the game I had 
inereascd my £50 more than five-fold. In the end, 
of course, I should have becn cleared out by the 
sharpers, but the end came sooner than any of 
them expected. 

Wine flowed frecly as we played. hut while 
Goldwobker and his friends drank deep and cfien, 


It came 


—For the five best lists I will give splentid watehes. 


Told by Ex-P.C. LANGDON. 


‘offering from Lincoln, 10s. ; 
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I, by various excuses and expedients, 
managed to keep comparatively ab- 
stemious, 

Well, the game went on_ until 
suddenly there occurred something that 
none of us—I least of all—had expected. 
Mr. Goldwobber turned on one of the 
players and accused him of cheating. 
The charge was aserious one, not a spoof 
one to impress me in any way, and in 
a few seconds the dispute had become 
acute. The two men abused cach other violently, and 
then Goldwobber sprang to his fect, pulled his coat 
off and flung it into a corner of the room, and 
challenged his cheating pal to fight. 

The challenge was accepted, and very soon the 
table, bottles, glasses, cards, and money were 
toppled over and strewn about the floor. : 
_ Excited by the fight and careless by reason of 
the wine which they had drunk, none of the men 
paid much attention to me. I effaced myself as 
much as I could, and edging into the corner where 
Goldwobber’s coat was, succeeded in see 
some letters and papers from the inside pocket. 
wanted all I could to establish the identity and as 
future evidence, if need be. 

Having performed this feat, I next worked my 
way towards the door, with the seeming intention of 
giving the fighters plenty of room. Then, suddenly 
seizing my opportunity, I slipped out, pulled the 
door to, and faked it on the whole lot of them. 

I ran to the top of the stairs, blew a shrill blast 
on my whistle, and in a moment ten or a dozen 
of my comrades were upstairs and by my side. 

How were they so conveniently handy and ready 
on the spot ? you ask. Well, you see there was not 
a word of truth in my having had to telegraph to 
my wife and tell her not to expect me home to 
help entertain friends. When [I slipped away to 
“telegraph”? to her I took the opportunity of 
telephoning to my superintendent and telling him 
how things were. 

When we entered the room, Goldwobber and his 
pal were at it hammer and tongs, and of course 
we had an easy task to arrest the lot, although it 
was necessary to handcuff them all. 

They were wanted for murder and a £50,000 
robbery between Geneva and Strasburg, and were 
extradited to Switzerland. 

(Next week: ** Capturing the Coiners.”) 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 
Tre following subscriptions to the Fresh Air Pund 
have been received within the last few days: 


Amounts previously acknowledged, 24,325 2s. 4d. 


L. N. Hill, £5; Anonymeus, £100; W. A. Fleming, 
1s.; Cornish Girl «3 J. G@. Carter, ls. 9d.; P, G. O., 
Is. 6d.; Mrs. BE. Thornton, 10s.; W'G., 10s.; F. Cuth- 
Anon., 9d.; . Hammersley, 9d.; W._J. 

: 8., 2s. 3d.; D. N., Is. 6d.; J. W. 

A ;_R. 8., 9d.; A Cricketer’s Talent Money, 
33. 6d.; H. J., 9d.; M. Skelton, 58.; C. Whittle, 2s8.; 
Anon., 2s. 6d.: J. M. T., 1s. 6d.; H. J. Fogden, 68.; E 
Rushworth, .1s.; F. B. and B. B., 1s. 6d.; AP A. B., 5s.; 
Pierie See, 10s.; Percy, 10s. 6d.; H W. Tyler, 2s. 6éd.; 
A. J. Thompson, 2s. ‘6d.; F. T., Penzance, 1s. aim 
G. H. D., 2s.; C. Hasgove, 103.; J. Proctor, 1s.; A little 
girl in B.E, Africa, 5s.; F. W. Nichols, 2s. 6d.; N. 
Hollings, 9d.; Amon., £5; Baby Norma Carrington, 
Peter, and Annie, 3s.; F. Luxford, 7s.; L. D., 9d.; 
P. G. B., 9d.; Edinburgh, 2s. 6d.; In memory of Stan, 
3s.; H. W. C,, 103.; B. A., 5s.; G. Crook, 9d.;_ Mi 
Mabel and Olive Dear, 2s.; Reading. 10s.; A. 8. 
2s. 6d.; Sympathiser, 1s.; R. Lee, 38.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; 
N. Southcombe, 6s. 6d.; Mrs. Durneil, 10s.; ‘Dulwich, 
10s.; Sherwood, 2s. 3d.; A reader of Pearson’s, 28. 6d.; 
A Cornishman, 2s.; C. V. O., 4d.; W. B., 2d.; A } 
of children, 23. 6d.; E. Atkiss, 38. 1d.; M. L., le.; 
Copper pusiching Society, 9d.; ‘J. “Borrett,” 9d.; 
W. H. B., 1s. 6d.; J. M., 18. 6d.; Still a Sinner, 
128. 10d.; R. A., Darlington, 2s. 6d.; Bet .; Thank- 
G. A. Mau y, 10s. 6d.; 
4s. 6d.; Mrs Simpson, £2 2s.; 
Dick, Onslow, 33s.; Denys Scott, £1; A. C. 

3. 3d.; Miss Anns, 2s. 6d.; i 2s.; A. G 
Calcutta, £2 ls. 4d.; R. D. Hurd, 1s. 6d.; 
pion le, 6d.; B. R., 28. 6d.; Miss BE. F 

M. C., 1s.; B. A. Atkinson, 2s. 3d.; 8. . 8d. 
oodward, 28.; Miss A Parsons, 
an 


Wallington, Surrey, 


Wace, 10s. 6d. 
Cottecrep: Mrs. E. Mant, ot Kate and Leah 


Residents of 


Stickley, £2 129. 9d.; Middl 
Camp, per E. Tayler, 2s. 3d.; Royal Marines Gun Crew 


Messrs. Turnbull & Spears 
Football Charity Match, £1 7 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £4,501 15s. Gd. 


Aid the Healthy Growth of yu. £ © 
Ferns, Aspidistras, Paty, 
Cactus, and all Non-Floral Foliage P:.-+. 


Y OV He Neg 
f : diel 7 


with 
prover. t 
‘Pernt! 
will heir 
being. 
Note the disap; earanceof the shrizeilea Note yoo Cees 
yellowed appearance in the Aspidisira saad 7 
fed with Fern-Plantoids.” Try the of heaitiier Me 
latter fer your Ferns, etc., and see what that vour elas 
a wonderful difference they will make, Sg ge See 
of the furn id 


palm families will quickly exhibir, Now Uc 
more vivid green, the new ever-cvolving 1% 
fronds, the larger growth, the disappear: sce 
of that shrivelled, yellowed appearance U1 
betokens unhealthy plant life. 


The wonderful success of Ferns, Aspid'-iras. 
Palms, etc., fed with ‘‘ Fern-Plartoids i. dus 
to the latter’s special composition: of the 
‘‘elements” that these plants enjoy in thes wid 
state—elements missing from ordinary pot sel. 
AT ALL FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, &STCRES 

In gd., 6d., and 1/- tins (Postage 1a. es! 


PLANTS PLANTOIDS LTD., 
5 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, F.C 
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“ALARIC” 
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The Finest Value Ever Offered it 
Threepenny Cigars. 


They are large Cigars of perfect workin: 
exquisite flavourand aroma. Blade of # splemdy.' 
of Havana, American, and East Indian 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


ALBERT BAKER & CO. (1898) !.td., 


65 Holloway Road, N. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER LONDON. 
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Week EXDING 
Ocr. 1, 1912 


“10.A.” 


LL 
Childish Punishments That Still Survive. 


Yur, pillory, the stocks, the ducking stool—these 
uaint instruments of punishment are now only to 
ie even in muscums, and the treadmill has happily 
one the same way. Education has softened our 
nuanuers, and we are beginning to make use of more 
humane methods in dealing with offences against 
the law. 

Records of the punishments that were once 
common in the Services make reading which is 
‘ascinatingly horrible. For instance, “ Running 
+e gauntlet” was a common method of punishing 
troublesome soldiers. The regiment was divided 
into two lines, and the offender marched between, 
wetting one cut with a switch from each man 
as he passed. 

\t the same date “ keel-hauling ” was rife in the 
Navy, and was practically equivalent to execution 
Ly drowning. 

“such horrors are now done away with, but it is 
cily within the past few weeks that the childish 
y.t maddening 10 A has been finally abolished. 


What “10A"' Is. 


A man sentenced to 10 A had to eat all his meals 
en the upper deck. Instead of resting between 
watches, he had to polish brasswork. His gro 
was stopped; he was not allowed to smoke, ead 
{rom cight to ten each evening he had to stand at 
aitention, facing the ship’s side, aft, his only occupa- 
ton being “ watehing the paint.” 

Although 10 A has been got rid of, there are still 
come minor punishments which Jack would gladly 
seo the last of. 

~ Black-listing ” is one. A man is black-listed 
fur over-slaying leave, being tipsy, or for various 
cihev offences. It means stoppage of grog, being 
put ina lower class for leave, being obliged to work 
all spare time, and—unkindest cut of all—never 
Loing allowed the luxury of pipe or cigarette. 

!f a man is found washing clothes on any night 
hut the ones specially set apart for this purpose, 
the punishment is a most extraordinary one. He 
ls to put the wet garment on a boat hook and carry 
it around the upper deck until it is dry. 

Another curious penalty is exacted for carcless- 
ness in leaving any part of his personal belongings 
out of his bag. The article is appropriated hy the 
an fa charge of the deck and put in the “scran 

ag. 

At the end of the week this is opencd and the 
offender must ransom the article at the price of a 
picce of soap, 


Motors may be Confiscated. 


So far as civil law goes, the reforms are almost 
complete, but even so there still remain upon the 
ftatute books several punishments which are 
purcly medieval. 

Ave you aware of the fact that if your trap or 
motor-car runs over @ man or in any way causcs 
us death, it may be confiscated to the use of the 

town ? 

It is probably many years since this punishment 
“as enforeed, but the ancient law of dcodand is 
ull in existence. And anything—cven a falling 
tee —~which causes the death of a human heing may 
be taken from its owner. 

Nie strangest punishinent which still survives 
vader modern law is that of “ outlawry.” Only a 
Lay few years ago (in 1906) an absconciag solicitor 
‘ tu ged with forging a cheque was outlawed in the 
‘i«sow High Court. By this sentence the person 
“f the accused is declared forfeit in law. He can- 
ht bear testiniony in a court, nor suc, nor defend 
“acGon, He cannot act on a jury, nor voic at an 


‘ton, nor act as tutor or guardian to another 
Pson. If any one robs him he has no redress. 

a any one killed him it scems rather doubtful 
‘iether that person could be hanged. 

ii wdond all this, if the outlaw fails to surrender 
‘weclf to the authorities at stated times, and 
‘nains for @ year and a day in the condition of a 


el, his whole estate and its profits are forfeit to 
‘se Crown, 


—->—— 


Disenict Visitor (to Mrs. M'Tavish, who has 
. 4 Complaining about her husband’s laziness) : 


> ’ 
But I’ve always understood that yours was a 
teodel husband,’* 


. yee Tavish : “So he is, Miss, but no’ a working 


Now ladies! 


“Why is « fricd temato like a new set of furs?’? 


COUPONS 


AVAILABLE. FOR 


7 DAYS ONLY 
GREATEST BARGAIN EVER 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


OFFERED. 


We so quickly sold the whole of our last purchase of our special SO'= bale 
that we have now been able to secure another purchase — this time of 


3,450 BALES 


containing 


CLOTHING, LINEN, SHOES, BEDDING, &c. YOUR MONEY 
RETURNED IF GOODS NOT AS ADVERTISED. 


Our Usual ig Our Usual Ties 
Bs. ad. gr. a, 
1 Pair Soft Twill Sheets (large size)... 4 11 Carried Forward ic... ccceceeree £117 § 
4 White Honey-Comb Quilt 3 6 1 Pair Ladies’ Stockings (soft and 
1 Pair Long White Lace Curtains ......3 6 HOO WEAP) 20.0... ccceereeeee o ccseeeees 1 2 
1 Art Designed Coloured Table Cover 4 6 1 Lady’s White Muslin Overall (well 
Be 1 White Damask Dining-Table Cloth 3 6 MAGS) isi secesrcserspndtnecaRossasseeanien 2 IGE 
1 White (ripple fringe) Satin Duchess | 1 Pair Ladies’ Black Glace Kid Gibson 
GOVER: soiconianrssseseox sexseresnccvssscascosaice 1 8) | Shoes (laced or button) ...... ......... 
1Costume Skirt, Tallor-made | 6 Ladies’ Hemstitched White Hand- 
(7-goved, any COOUP) 0... eee SAM Kerchlefs .........c6cceecc cc ceceeee sees A 
SECURES 1Lady’s Shirt Blouso (our own 6Gent’s Hemstitched White Hand- 
' > prorl oe te aC Ra et Keres cae seit aeons sinters : : 
uip Ladies’ rsets (soft sh dics’  Nightdresses .... a 
THIS BALE ’ shaped hips) sas sn eon is ; : i | athe Capes (orlendialy iriited) a : H 
ady's Belt (Japanned Buckle, etc. a ‘ca Towels (hemmed ready for use’ 
CARRIAGE 2 Ladies' Under Bodices (best make) 1 5) | 2Turkish Towels . 1 13 
1 rae Raeiee cokes (splendid make, ‘ | 2 Dusters w..... .. 0 kJ 
PAID. cme fasteners)... Hermon : | Usual Price, £2 0 0 


Our Price for the lot is 30/- carriage paid. 


Without exagcerstion this is the Biegest Darcain ever offered, and when ‘he 3,750 bales are dispcsed of we may not 
be able to make up any more at the sane price. 

We guarantee all gouds to be perfectly NEW end CLEAN. They are worthy of a place in your home. Revicinber 
if you are not satisficd we nu cioh imincdiately you return the goods to us. 

The SHEETS are spec eof beautiful soft twill; the QUIL'T is a pure white honey-comband most beautifully 
frinved ; the CURTAINS Qin white or cream; the TABLE COVER is two yards square (nominal), fringed, and 
of perfect design and colour, in Turkey, white, green, and gold; the LADIES’ CLOTHING is specially made by competent 
workpeople ; the COSTUME SKIRT and CORSETS are our specialities; the SHOES ure well made, of black glicé hid 
and of stylish appearance, with straizht, patent, or self cap, ete. We have no further room to specially describe every 
article, but each will give vou absolute satisfaction. 

Weareintroducing this Biletovou hecanse we want you to know what wonderful bargains ean be had in our diferent 
departments, and we will send this Role containing all goods as here cuumerated, TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEILVT 
OF 2- DEPOSIT AND THE BALANCE (28-) AT 2- PER MONTH; CARRIAGE PAID, 


Beautiful Hearthrug GIVEN FREE for full cash with order. 


Tf others aoods of the eeme price ave vequived in place ofan cnemerated opposite, please state your 
requirements hen ordering, cu Lis possible we wil send then, although we cunnot guarantee to do so, 
Please write Name and Address plainiy and give sizes of Shoes, Corscts, Waist, and Hip, and Length Moasure of Skirt, 
Say whether you want Laco or Button Shoes, and Colour of Skirt. 


THESE ARE ONLY A FLW OF THE TESTIMONIALS WE ARE CO.STANTLY RECEIVING: 

Corndin, Maatay, June 13, 1912, Thanking you gor the cutive satisfaction you have served 

Dear Sivs,—I hare ‘Le pleasure of rvitinga@ line to yor. us with, Yours tiuly, (Mrs.) S.G. 
Tan very pleased tie the puccel that I cee ived last weeks 

Lorre jaithjully, (Mvs.) Le 
Chipping N 
Dear Sivs,—T have vecerved the paveet of goods quita 
sae, Gnd aie tery pleased with everythiog, Thanking wn. 


Yours truly, (Mfrs.) We Ts 


Herne Hilt 
Geitleren,—T hare rece 
quite satesied with them, 


ndon, S E., Fulu 12, 1912. 
the goods safely, and am 
With thanks, 

Yours guilifully, (Mvs.) B. 


Cindechill, Nothaigham, Ang, 12, 1912. 
oe Dar Sirsx,—Just a faw Uiacs to say T recererd the bale 
Dlaistow, Feeev, Sime 25, 1912. quite care, for which I than you very mich, que ain veut 
Sire—I hero aie. to acknowledge veceipt of the bale sat ssied with it, as Tthiul it t- well worth the monen. 1 
of goods you seat our, Qutamalro yrveatly satisfied with will ree Meee to all my Jriends, and wishing you 
hte 7 Tours tel, (Mis) We MM rery success tn bustcesy, 
the sunie. Fours teuly, (Mis.) We M. every +s farthfully, (Mvs.) Wee 


——— Yo 
Havlen, May 31, 1912, 


Rochdale, - 
Yar Siv—We veceleed eplendil bate this morning. 

Fake ecanalee Wella tune. fidendle, and Deny Siv,—We are vevn pleased with the contents ef tie 
pasvel which we reveiced toda, 


We have veer adel italecady to a few friends and 
Younes fathfully (Mis) C 


fon, Avg. 5, 1912. 
, 


weialbours whaure hight sa leded, No doubt ive shall be 
able bo find a Tee Cusine 


BARGAIN IN 
a NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS 


15,000 PAIRS 


ae 3k yards by 60 inches (each curtain), Cream or White. 
cAERIACE QUR SPECIAL PRICE IS 20/- FOR 4 PAIRS. 


by purchasing the entire outpet (1§,000 pairs) of this 
Seecial Flora! Design Curtain from a Nottingham Lace 
Tictery, we have secured them at aa exceptionally low 
price, and offer them to you at 5- a pair. From no other 
firm in the country can such splendid Curtains be obtained 
under Q II a pair. 
They are offered on the same terms cs our well-known 
Bargain Bale—-2- deposit and the balance (i8-) at 2,- 
| per month, 


Send 2/< 
to-day with Coupon for Bargeaci 
> Bale ov Curtains, 


ALHAMBRA WAREHOUSE, 


These effers may not be repeated. 
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The . 
Temptation 


Ce 
S\ A Tale of the Terrible 
Ordeal of a Surgeon. 


By 
JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Tne face of the great surgeon suddenly underwent 
a change. . 

He dropped a note which he had been reading and 
sat down looking like a man in agony. For a little 
while he gazed into the fire watching the face of his 
sweetheart come and go as he had watched it hundreds 
of times. . 

At last it passed from his vision altogether, and it 
secmed to him as if the passing was prophetic of the 
tragedy indicated in the girlish handwriting that 
aoked up at him from the carpet of his consulting- 
room. 

Men in great crises often do mad things, and_ the 
famous surgeon was tempted for the moment cither 
to take poison or to blow out his brains. 

The note, written by the woman who was everything 
on earth to him, told him that her husband, whom sho 
had supposed to be dead, was alive, that he had re- 
turned to London, and that he meant to force her 
to live with him again. 

It had been a luckless marriage right through, 
She had been in her teens and impressionable. She 
was fascinated by the man’s charm of manner, and 
in a weak moment had become his wife, only to find 
when it was too late that hc was a hypocrite and a 
thief, and that the story of his fortune with which 
he had blinded her soul was a pure invention. 

And then came the parting. Secretly she thanked 
God. It at least relieved her of his odious presence, 
and, greater than all, it had shown her what sincere 
love was. 

A few months after her husband had taken himself 
and her money to America; she reccived the news 
of his death in a railway disaster. 

A fow years passed. 

She obtained legal permission to presume that she 
was a widow and became engaged to the surgeon whose 
genius had made his name ring throughout the 
metropolis. . 

And now——? 

The surgeon picked up the scented note and read it 
over again For the first time he noticed the tear 
stains on the ink and the writing bespoke the frenzied 
spirit of the writer. It was an appeal to him to 
belicve in her sincerity, an appeal to his man’s strength 
to help her out of the terrible difficulty. 


““He has come back rich and he swears that 
he will force me to return to him. He knows 
about our engagement. He has even Icarned 
the date of our wedding. I have not yet scen 
him, but he has informed me, through his solicitor, 
that I must seo him to-morrow. What can I 
do? What can Ido?” 

“IT don't know,” the surgeon muttered grimly, 
“Tdon't know.” He paced the room in the way that a 
lion paces its cage, and his eyes reddened the same 
as a troubled child. He wanted to kill the man. He 
was a coward, a brute, but he was her husband, and 
that ended the matter as far as the law was concerned. 

Striding out into the hall he gave a vigorous ring 
at the telephone. Just as he did so a motor-car drew 
up at the strect door and a few seconds later his 
promised wife was weeping in his arms. 

“ T was going to speak to you across that,” he said, 
pointing to the receiver. 

“T knew you were,” she cricd, “so I came. Oh, 
Dack, Jack!” 

She shivered, and he carried her into the consulting- 
room and did his best to brace her up. 

“Thate him!” she shricked, flinging her arms round 
his neck. 

In a torrent of words she Legged her lover to take 
her away. to fly the country with her; but realising 
in a second what she was asking of him, she broke down 
cempletcly and begged his forgiveness. 

“f know you can't! I know you can't! You 
are great! You'are famous! I am asking you to 
stain vour carcer, to kill your chances, to give up every- 
thing just for me. Oh, I am a fool—a fool!” 

“ You are worth it all,” he whispered, with a hungry 
look. ‘‘ You are worth it all and more. I'll do it! 
I can’t live without you! Let the world do and say 
what it likes.” 

Heo kissed her tears away and bade her go and 
preparo herself to go down to @ quiet place in the 
country the following day and wait for him until he 
te arranged his affairs the best he could in the 

ime. 

Yo which she retorted by begging him now to chan 
his mind, to leave her in the mirc in which her early 
foolishness had placed her. It was too big a thing to 
ask, she said, and her very love for him ought to make 


Complete Short Story. 


her understand that sho had no right to ruin his 
career. x 

“Ruin there can never be as long as I have you, 
he answered. ‘‘ If you return to this man I shall not 
only be ruined, I shall be dead—I shall kill myse 7 

She pressed him to her and argued, but her Baoan 
and her regrets at having come into his life only served 
to enhance her beauty and the attractions which had 
as him to her feet years ago. cat, a ’ 

“Things have gone too far,” he said, in his quiet 
decisive way. ‘‘ There is no life for me without you, 
and whatever the result you must not go back to the 
brute who has made your life a misery.” Pa 

The two talked together for a little while in the 
easy, natural way which they had been accustomed 
to for so long. He was not a demonstrative man, 
but he meant what he said, and she knew that 
although his decision to run away with her had been 
made in haste it would not be repented at leisure. 
And she loved him with every fibre in her being. | 

The telephone bell tinkled. Gently disengaging 
himself from her he walked to the receiver. 

“‘Sussex Hospital? . . . Yes, thats me . . 
Operation? . . . Serious? . . » All right, 
T'll be round in a few minutes !” 

“Bad case at the Sussex,” he said, addressing the 
distracted girl, “I'll drive you down and leave you 
at home on my way.” 

He threw on his coat and hat and whistled for a taxi, 
and they drove off. 

She ran up the steps to her house in a dream, and he 
bowled along on his mission of life-saving. 

* * * 


* Rather hard lines on vou,” said the house-surgeon 
in a curious whisper. ‘‘ The patient is raving about 
being the husband of your intended wife. His solicitor 
has just arrived and I am afraid the story is truc.” 

The great surgeon stood to attention like a sentry 
just roused from sleep by his General. 

* What!” 

His hand shook and a film came over his steel gre 
eye. Something seemed to come out of the Beyond, 
something that shaped and shaped itself until it 
assumed the figure of a demon that had a wicked leer 
and a hoarse mocking cry, a cry that deafened him and 
made him start like a frightened lunatic. 

“Killhim! Killhim! Let the knifeslip! . . . 
Cut a little too far!” 

He smiled. The voice was growing musical. It 
was reminding him of his great power. It was telling 
him that this was a touch of Providence. It had been 
arranged by God Almighty. A little slip and the 
man would be out of the way for ever. 

The house surgeon walked to the door and opened it. 

* Ready ?”’ he said. 

The surgeon followed. He was still smiling. His 
finger nails dug deep into hix palms, and as he walked 
along the corridor he steadied hiniself after the fashion 
of a drunken man. 

At the entrance of the ward he drew up stiff and 
arect and marched towards the screen that hid the 
patient’s bed. 

* Just one little slip!” cried the voice. ‘* And then 
—heaven.” 
* * * * * * 

“Sorry we have troubled you,” said one of the under 
doctors, coming up to him “the paticnt died two 
minutes ago.” 

RoperickK: “I’ve often gone on the stage with- 
out a bite to eat.” 

Antony: “ And come off again with enough 
vegetables to last a month.” 


DO YOU CINEMA? 


£40 for Cinema Goers. 
FIRST PRIZE, £25. SECOND, £10. 
THIRD 


5 
(} le 
WE are offering the above prizes for the best plots 
suitable for working up into cinematograph films. 
These plots are not difficult to write, and as the 
large film companies are constantly wanting new 
plots, there is no reason why, if you find you can 
invent them, you should not add to your income. 
When you have decided on a suitable plot, write 
it out. It is not necessary for you to divide your 
lot up into scenos, simply write out the plot in plain 
anguage in the same way as you would write a letter 
to your best friend. 
RULES TO BE REMEMBERED. 


Plots may be either serious or comic, and should be written 
on one side of the payer ouly, Envelopes should be marked 
*Plot’’ on the top left-hand corner, and addressed Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

The Managing Directors of The British and Colonial Kine- 
matograph Company have promised to act as judges in this 
Competition, and the decision which will be published in 
Pearson's Weekly is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 

The Editor accepts no gig geen for loss or non-delive: 
of plots, aud no plots will be returned unless stamped, 
addressed envelopes are inclosed. 

All plots must arrive not later than first post Tuesday, 
October Sth. 


Werk ENDINY 
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FOOTER PACTS AND FANCIES, 


~~} 
Notes About Some of Next Saturday's Games, 


Laxcasnme’s First League teams tive ;' 
commenced the season very well, especially i. 11, , 
the case with the Manchester and Liverpo! «:,) 
Blackburn Rovers, too, have little cause ty uv; 
They are the first club in the ‘Thies |. 
to get into double figures for the number «! « 
scored, and most of these have come |:..., 
splendid footwork of Jocky Simpson. 

While congratulating Blackburn on {is ¢,': 
achievement, some little commiscration ys |. 
felt for Tottenham Hotspur, for it was ; 
this club that they ran up a total of six © 


The Misfortunes of Aston Viiin, 


It is extremely unfortunate for Aston Vi. | 
in their fixture with Everton next Satur. « ; 
will be without the services of Ducat, whut. |. 
Ieg in the gamo with Manchester City. 1) 
will also be an aksentee, unless tic di; 
between the directors and himsclf have 
amicably settled. Both clubs aredoingex:or | 
well, and the match will be worth going.) 
way to see. 

Chelsea entertain Oldham Athletic, aad + 
should be another great game. If Woodw: 
keep the same form as he displayed again t >!) || 
United, Oldham will require to fight ve. ) od 
even to make a draw. 

This particular game may well Le remen.!. : 
V. J. Woodward's match, for he played in. 
irresistible form, and was easily the mo-t vi. 9} 
ing player on the field. 


Y. J. Woodward's ‘Hat Trick." 

The famous amateur’s passes were bew!:he) ois 
brilliant and beautiful to watch, and wie.) «1 
opportunity presented itself, he was deadly «i « 
in his attempts at goal, which he succes! |: 
finding on three occasions, thus accomplishi: : +! 
“hat trick.” 

Manchester City are at home to FP 1 
Wanderers, and Manchester United go to Owle:: « 
to meet the Wednesday. Both should be goci 
games, but Bolton may not find it so casy to gat 
in points as they did at Woolwich on their last « 
match. 

Only the weakness of the Arsenal's cent:¢ fur. 
McLaughlin, prevented the victory foins vi 
Gunners. ‘They are at home again nest 1’ 
to Newcastle, and as the Novocasiiic:- |: 
commenced rather shakily, may just alout i! 0. 

Bradford City meet Sheffield United. an! . 
though they accounted somewhat easily |: 
famous Liverpool club in their previous © - 
ment at Valley Parade, the United, if they cu © 
keep up the pace, as they did in the first hall. "1 - 
Chelsea match, may give them a close call. 

West Bromwich Albion lost their last | 
engagement, and next Saturday meet Live! — 
who on the same day lost their first game «' ! 
season to Bradford City. Both will be excer!: 
anxious to make amends, and the game sh 
worth witnessing, 

Second League Games. 

Birmingham, Clapton Orient, Grimsy " 
and Huddersfield should be able to aga‘n | 
their home supporters, by making a Le'd ! ' | 
victory, in next Saturday's games. 

Blackpool, Bristol City, and Bury, howcs 
have to put up a good fight in order to cap. 
of the points at stake. _ 

The other matches in this Division are! 
cause a deal of excitement, and. as any ite : 
possible in football, some surprising re-' 
occur, 


' 
wind 


thy 


The Southern League. 


The outstanding feature of the Southe:n ° Mp 
is the great falling off on tho part of Readin< i 
by no means follows that Swindon will have ® 
task when they meet the Biscuit men on ~«'" 
They also have not yet done much to wii: © 
about, and will have to put in all they know ‘* 

Stoke, who put paid to the aspirations of \ 
ampton, in their previous home matcn. vi 
Queen's Park Rangers with no little conti) 
hopes of success, but may find the Rang“: 
more difficult to defeat. ; 

Exeter City journey to Plymouth tom! ' 
Argyle, but will find it very difficult toa" Su 
points. Brentford, too, may find the Cu ; 
a hard nut to crack, ~ 


—For the best reasons I will give five Blue Bird Brooches, Mark postcards “ Furs.’? (See page 370V 
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WATSON’S HMATGHLESS CLEANSER 


—the proved best soap for all household 


and laundry purposes. 
time and money. Never 
clothes or hands, Every tablet manu- 
factured full weight 16 ozs. Every- 
where 3d. 


injures clot 


the rules, and you are 


PRIZE—something EXTRA! 


A FEW OF 


Remember—Follow the Rules and 
A PRIZE IS GUARANTEED. 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


UTSLER EU LLULEL LULA Eee RG CEC 


A PRIZE 


FOR EVERY 


these Soaps 


—the quickest, 
easiest. chenp- 
est cit to home Lrightnes:. 
Saves labour, Brigtens everything but 

chine. Cleans without corro- 
ding, scours without scratch- 
ing, polishes without spoilin.. 
No grit or acid, no grease. 
ld, tablets, or large bar 3d. 


Use Watson's Three Prize Soaps, and you practise the very best 
kind of home economy; save all wrappers, send them in by 
Jan. 3ist, 1913, in accordance with 


GUARANTEED a USEFUL ken 
re 


| Watson’s Wrapper Prizes 


Ist Prize: 15-h.p. ‘NAPIER’ MOTOR CAR, value £575 


Tatest type Model de Luxe Torpedo tbody. Hood, Screen, 5 lamps, 
Horn, 5 Detachable Wire Wheels, complete. 


2nd Prize: 12-h.p. ‘STAR’ MOTOR CAR, value £356 


Five-seater Touring Body, fully equipped and ready fer the road. 


5rd Prize: 10-h.p. MOTOR CAR value £225 


Two-seater, complete and ready for row, 


8th Prize: Cottage Piano, value 
Sth Prize: Household Goods 
(winner’s own selection), value 


other Dvizes. 

Bicycles (Lady's or Gent's) 
Jones’ Sewing Machines 
Cases of Plate and Cutle 
Parcels of Household Linen and 

.. Blankets 
Silver-plated Tea Services 
Ladies’ Watches 
Gent's Watches 


READ THIS CAREFULLY. 
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sheeal 


4th Prize: Boudoir Grand Piano, value ... £120 
Sth Prize: Baby Grand Piano, value... . £84 
6th Prize: Motor Bicycle (with Side Car) value £65 
7th Prize : Upright Grand Pieno, value w= £42 


£28 
£20 


or Furniture 


The following are selected at random from the hndved: of thonsands of 
h 


Assorted Plate wud Cutlery 
Dressing Cases 

Dinner Services 

Lengths of Costiaine Cloth 
China Tex Sets 

Umbrellas 

Fancy Table Covers 

Dress Lengths 


Full list of Prizes, with rules and Instructions, FREE on requcst. 
EVERY PRIZE GUARANTEED FULL VALUE—Al! 


Useful. 


Closing Date for 1912 Competition, JANUARY 3ist, 1913 


Should have any difficulty 
WRITE, GIVING ‘YOUR DEALER'S NAME AND ADDRESS. 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS Ltd. (N.S. Dept.), Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


a 


USER OF 


(Disinfectant) Soap en- 
sures home cleanliness 
Use it freely in 


NUBOLIC 


and safeguards health, 
bedrooms, bathroom, pantry, kitchen, 
lavatory, factory, workshop, and mark 
the freshness and purity that result. 


It saves doctors’ bills. Threo sizes 
full Ib. 34d., 1202s. 8d. Sozs. 2d. 


Tell your friends! 
Give THEM a 
chaace to share ia 
these good things. 


in. obtaining WATSON'S THREE PRIZE SOAPS, 
Postage will be refunded. 
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Oilcloth Drudgery— 
Continuous Scrubbing. 


Can 
Li-nola 
Improve 
Your Home ? 


ES, it can. However dingy 

a room may seem—however 

lacking in colour and attrac- 

eee tiveness—Li-nola can make 
it look better. This happy result is 
achieved because Li-nola colourings 
and patent border lend the effect of a 
rich carpet. For years careful house- 
wives have endeavoured to make 
their rooms look handsome, but cost 
has prevented them being able to use 
anything else but oilcloth, ordinary 
linoleum, or cheap carpet. For a 
time these served their purpose, per- 
haps fairly well, but just as horse- 
drawn conveyances have had to give 
way to motor cars, so oilcloth, 
linoleum, or cheap carpet have been 
forced to give way to Li-nola—tke 
most perfect floor covcring in the 
world, 
Li-nola will, without a doubt, make 
your home look extra cosy and beauti- 
ful if you will but try it. Try it on 
our Easy Terms System. Bear in mind 
that Li-nola removes floor scrubbing 
drudgery, and harbours no dust. 
Free saziple pieces, together with 
coloured book of designs. We sell 
on Easy Terms (no security required), 
or we allow 2/- in the £ discount for 
cash, We pay carriage to your door. 


: x 


¥ds. Yds, J Goality. P Quality. 
Shy 3). (Ginelnding.. 41 3 BL. Lb 65 
3 by4o.. border 1... 1 7 0... 110 0 
ashy deo. ” «w TTL 6... 115 0 
4 iy4 (1600) 200 


= ee ” 
Other sizes at proportionate cost. 


CATESBYS... 


(Dept. 7), 
64/€7 Tottenham Court Road, 
LONDON, W. 


DA | LI-NOLA EASE |__/ 
Hees No Scrubbing. 


DAINTY DISHES. 
To Make Dough Nuts. 


Take one tablespoonful of butter, a little salt 
and nutmeg, three-quarters of a cupful of milk, 
half a cupful of hot mashed potatoes, three-quarters 
of a cupful of sugar, and one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Add sufficient flour to stiffen the other 
ingredients. Mix, form into balls, and bake. 


Potato Soup. 

Boil half a dozen large potatoes, rub them 
through o sieve and place in a saucepan in which 
have been placed a shredded onion, a breakfast- 
cupful of milk, and a tablespoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley. Add sufficient water or stock to 
make the soup of the consistency of cream, and 
season with pepper and salt, Stir all together and 
cook, 


Celery Sauce. 

‘rake two heads of white cclery, wasb them. and 
cut into dice, place in one pint of water, and add a 
teaspoonful of salt. Stew till tender. Mix to a 
cream one tablespoonful of flour and two of butter, 
add to this half a pint of milk, and when the celery 
is cooked, place this sauco in it, and stir over the 
fire for a few minutes. This is an excellont sauce 
for serving with chicken, 


Giblet Mould. 

Take two pounds of giblets, clean them and 
lay in salt and water for an hour. Then place ina 
saucepan with a small bunch of herbs, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Cover with water, and simmer 
for two and a half hours. Take out the herbs, place 
the giblets in a mould, cover with the liquor, and 
allow to set. Then turn out. (The giblets can be 
bought at any poulterer’s, and the mould makes a 
cheap and excellent breakfast-dish.) 


Egg Blanc Mange. 

Soak an ounce of gelatino in half a cupful of 
cold water. Then add to it a cupful of boiling 
water, and stir over the fire till dissolved. Then 
remove from the fire and add the well-bcaten 
yolks of four eggs and beat all together. Return to 
tho fire and add sugar to taste, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, the juice and half the grated rind of an 
orange. Stir till boiling hot, then turn into a 
mould and allow to set. 


Pickled Cabbage. 

Take a red cabbage and remove all outside 
leaves. Divide it into quarters, and cut each one 
into very fine shreds. Cover well with coarse 
salt ard allow to stand for twenty-four hours, Then 
drain away all liquid and dry in a cloth. Prepare 
a pickle by boiling vinegar and mixed pickling 
spices in the proportion of half a gallon of vinegar to 
one quarter of a pound of mixed spices. Pour over 
cabbage and cover while hot. Keep for a month 
before using. 


Scotch Eggs. 

Take three eggs and boil them for ton minutes, 
then shcll them and place in cold water. Skin 
half a pound of sausages. Dip each egg in flour and 
coat it over with a thin layer of sausago meat, 
taking care to keep the shapo of the egg. ‘hen 
beat up one egg on a plato and brush it over the 
hard-boiled covered eggs, roll them in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in boiling fat to a golden brown, 
drain and cut each egg neatly ia half. Place 
each half on a small round of buttered toast, and 
garnish with sprigs of fricd parsley. 


Initation Jamaica Ginger. 

Take one pound of loaf sugar and boil in half 
a pint of water till it forms a syrup. Then peel 
and cut two cucumbers into cubes and place in the 
syrup with one ounce of root ginger, bruised. Boil 
till the cucumber cubes look clear. Then place on 
one side for twenty-four hours. Strain and boil 
the syrup again, then return the picces of cucumber 
and ginger, and boil for one hour. Repeat this 
process on the third day. Then take out the 
cucumber and pot in the usual way. Vegetable 
marrow may Le used instcad of cucumber. 

Curried Turbot, 

‘To use up the remains of any cold turbot, peel 
and mince a large onion, fry it in butier or dripping 
till tender, then rub it through a sieve, and mix toa 
paste with a tablespoonful of ground rice. Adda 
desscrtspoonful cach of curry powder and curry 
paste, the strained juice of a lemon, and two table- 
spoonfuls of stock. Simmer for ten or twelve 
minutes. Put in the turbot, freed from skin and 
Lone, and divided into picces aout one inch square. 
Make quite hot, and serve with boiled rice piled 
rouid the dish, 
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Tells You How to Make the Best of Your Waist. 


I atways think that the belt makes all the 
difference in the world to tlic look of a dress. Many’s 
the pretty frock I've seen spuiled by having the 
wrong kind of belt put on it, while a perfectly plain 
dress will look nice and smart if it has a really 
stylish sash. 

7 saw such a sensible idler the other day for 
covering up a centre-back plack=t which had got a 
bit worn and out of shape. ‘Those plackets on 
perfectly plain, tight - fitting 
skirts are hardly ever just what 
they should be. One gapes 
a bit; another has got worn 
where the hooks preas through 
the stuff; ancther ends of in 
akind of ridge that looks very 
bad. I’ve scen all these faults 
on ready-made dresses. Not 
that I’m saying a word against 
the dress itself, you know, but 
ve all understand that a 
placket is apt to be a little 
contrary now and then. 

Well, that’s where this sash 
comes in-—the one shown in 
the first picture. It covers | — 
up the doubtful bit and makes If your placket fuse 


your skirt look quite all ae oe Pee 
. . : . o vig (Tt? te 
right, Lesides being pretty iM ti omart sash 


itself. 

a yards of satin or velvet ribbon about five to 
six inches wide will be enougi forit. Make a straight 
band, folded in the centre so that it comes fairly 
narrow round your waist. Hook this at the Lack, 
and stitch on two flat double cnd3, one a little 
longer than the other. They must be double, or 


they won't be heavy enough to hang down straight, 
and it is a good plan to 


put in alittic lead weight at 
the end of each tu keep 
them from flapping up 
when you go out of doors 
in a wind. 

Hide the hooks and the 
stitching which holds the 
ends by sewing down a 
flat-foided piece of satin. 
Then your sash will look 
just like the one in the 


This kind of bow is a Picture. . 
treasure to long-backed The second drawing 
people. shows the kind of belt 


which I always put on 

dresses meant for ladies whose waists tend to 
drop a little at the back. <A long-backed figure 
is always inclined to go like this, and, as it 
does not look pretty, you should use a little 
bow which goes up well above the band, and gives | 
the correct linc. Put a bit of flat millinery wire 
| 

‘ 


into the bow, just as you would do in one that is to 
be used on a hat. Sew the bottom edges of the bow 
on to the bottom of the belt, but leave the top 
edges free. The wire will make them stand up 
nicely, and the whole , 

thing will shorten the 
length of your back by a 
good two inches. 

Now and again I get a 
lady who tells me that she 
wants her waist made to 
look smaller than it really 
is. Then I give her a belt 
like the one shown in the 
third drawing. It is quite 
simple, you see—just a 
plain, straight band, with 
a couple of big buttons put on rather far apart at the 
back, and two more, rather far apart, at the front. 
The buttons sort of break up the waist, and keep 
ople from thinking what a length of belt there ia. 
Remember that a wide belt always makes your 
waist secm smaller than it really is, but it makes 
your hips scem Ligger by contrast. A narrow belt 
enlarges your waist, but it makes the hips and 
upper part of the figure seem long and slender. 

Aly article in this week's Homr Notes tells you 
how to make An Autumn Coat and Skirt. 

Your respectful friend, 
fae Lirtts Dressmiker. 


A band like this arill 


make your waist look 


siall, 


pe 


To Remove Stains from Oak Furniture, 
Rub with a mixture of nine parts oii\.. 
one part paraffin. 


When Making Flaky Pastry, 


Pass flour through a sieve before nisine, 


use water sparingly. 
To Clean Piano Keys, 


’ 


Moisten a rag with lemon juice, dij i: 


whiting and-rub the keys. 
To Clean a Velvet Coat Collar, 


Dip an old tooth-brush in benzine aid): ; 


collar briskly. It will look like new, 
White Kid Shoes 


Can be cleaned with milk, and st:euld Je cy, 


with French chalk after each wearing, 
When Steaming Potatoes, 

Scrub them well, then place in the s: 
theirskins. Cooked in this way none of 1: 
ment will be lost. 

To Clean the Drain Pipe of the Kitcnei 

Take an old round rubber heel-pad ar 
or nail it firmly to a stick. Pour boiling sc, 
down and clean with the pad. 


When Slicing Bacen, 


feta: 


° 


Place it with tho rind side down and dent: 
through the rind. When the slices are eu‘, si 


knife under them as near the rind as poss:h). 


To Wash Madras Muslin Curtains, 


Place a small bag of bran in a sane: 


water. Boil this. then add to water in wi 
curtains are to be washed. Place a toy «1 
ammonia in the water, but use no soap. 
Lamp Chimneys 

Before beiuig used should be placed ii. 
pan of cold water and allowed tu boil virs 
for a couple of hours. 
as long if this is done. 
When Cooking Vegetables, 

Remember that all vegetables which 


The chimneys will le-: 


above ground should be put into boiling w..% 
all which grow underground ia cold water, wit t 


exception of new poiatucs. 
Potted Plants 


Which show signs of fading can be reviv. vit 


pl 


Hy 


| 


in 


iis 


watered with a solution of aninonia and water « 
teaspoonful of ammonia in three quarts of 5 


being the correct proportion. 
When Cieaning Knives, 


Mix a pinch of carbonate of soda wos 


hath brick. 

and easily.—(Prize awarded to Mr. Cline 

24 Wilton Street, Wolverhampion.) 

When Cutting New Bread and Butter, | 
Dip the knife into boiling water, wi; 

and use immediately. Repeat the poo 


This will make them pele « 


time to time while cutting, and the Inead v4 


smoothly and can be cut thinly. 
To Clean Papered Ceilings, 


Mix two cups of flour with cold water te ~ ' 


Roll into a ball with dry flour a’ 


paste. r ray 
As the paste grows dirty dip it 


ceiling. 


flour, and when finished dust over with aso u: 


New Linoleum 

Should not be washed mere than) 
Rub once a week with a mixture of bec 
turpentine, and rub daily with a dry dust 
will harden the lino and make it last twice - 
To Glaze Collars EBasily, : 

Starch with cold starch, iron wl 
then dip a piece of flannel in powdered Irv 
and rub smoothly over each collar. ; 
with white curd soap and iroa on right s:1 


Plour Starch 

Should be used instead of ordinsry 
curtains, as it does not rot the Isce. 
three tablespoonfuls of flour to a pa 
boiling water upon it, mixing in the woo! 
To Clean Britannia Metal. . . 

Powder some whiting, sift if, arc” 
paste with a wineglassful of swect oil «i 
soft soap. Add sufficient methylated 


make the whole of the consisteucy of c:ee'' 


rub the articles with this, wipe off with & 
and polish with a leather. 


To Clean a Saddiebaz Suite, ne he 
Beat with a carpet beater, and Pi 
hard clothes brush to remove al! dust. 4: 
a little paraffin in a bowl, dip a clean m 
paraffin, and rub each chair till clean. ; 
with a dry duster, and place in the ait! 
smell. (Reply to T. G. L., Notlinghan.) 


dny reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsone pair 
e 


Then 


awl 
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A Novel Home Ti reatment 
for COUGHS & COLDS. 


HE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


tT aged Emperor of Austria for a 
long time has suffered from severe 
bronchial troubles. 


When he had consulted the Court physicians with but little result 
in easing the coughing and tightness about his chest, he gave 
commands for the interior of the Schoenbrunn Palace to be trans- 
formed into a pine forest in miniature. 

The South Gallery of the Palace was filled with young 
growing pine trees and the floor sprinkled with pine needles. 

Consequently, when His Majesty took his daily walking exercise in this 
indoor pine forest, be breathed into his system the self-same odours which 
make the Swiss peasant in his home amongst the pine-clad mountains a stranzer 
to those twentieth-century plagues—consumption and bronchitis. 

The Emperor’s throat and chest have received such benefit that he was 
quite hale and licarty for his 82nd birthday celebrations this Autumn, 

A pine forest in every home, for rich or poor, is supplicd by the discovery 
of those wonderful breatheable tablets called Peps, which, when you put them on 
your tongue, cmit fumes which are equal in the:r effect to the fumes from the 
Emperor’s pine trees. 

The discovery of Peps is the result of a leng-felt need for 


A Sensible Throat, Chest & Lung Medicine. 


Hitherto it has been the custom when anything was the matter with the chest to 
swallow cough mixtures straight into the stomach, which has no connection with the 
chest or lungs. . 

As coughs, bronchitis, larynqitis, asthina, hearseness, croup, and that influenza coush 
havo their origin in the throat or lungs, it necessarily follows that the remidy, to be a real 
remedy, must be introduced actually to these paris affected. 

Peps are sold The ideal chest medicine must take the form of air. When a little Peps tablet is taken froin 
tn ecalcd boxes its silver jacket and allowed to dissolve slowly on the tongue, health-givings fumes are then given 
at 1/14 or 29, off and breathcd down into the chest, bathing the throat and windpipe with their soothing influence 

ee "as they pass. . ; . 
by all chernists, This novel Peps treatment quickly eases a cough ; phlegm, which bas obstructed the breathing, 
See the reg- is loosened and thrown up, soreness is alleviated, and the condition known as relaxed throat is 
. ; a end. 
aie igi: oO a familiar tightness of tke chest, and also that hacking night cough, disappear under the 
PEPS, on the healing influence of these Pers. ; : a 
box and refuse Indeed, these Peps tablets are so powerful that they will put an end to chronic bronchitis after 
worthess tmi- it has endured for years ; white for their children’s chest complaints, mothers will tind Peps, which 
are free from all harmful drugs, most agreeable und cffective. 


talions 


Trial Sample of Peps 


FREE! 


You can Levin the eure of your Che-t 


Proulle Free, by cutting outtuiseouponamd ¢ 
sending it with your mame andl aldress vil ¢ 
eld wp (for return postage) to the I: 2 

oy Cariton Hill, Leeds, forse tvial sainpte. 2 


Poarcen'’s Welly, Oet. dy Mere. 2 a 


For Coushs.Colds & Bronchitis. [iaessesesesssesessess 


NEXT MONDAY! 
NEXT Monday the opening chapters of “ Dead 


Man's Grip” will be in your hands. There are 
times when an Editor fee!s very anxious for the 
success of a new long serial story which may be 
starting in his paper, but in the ease of “ Dead 
Man's Grip” I am, fortunately, spared any anxiety, 
for I am confident that the brilliant brains which 
gave you “Driven from Home,” have excelled 
themselves in this new story and produced a 
romance which shall hold your interest from the very 
Opening sentence. . 

By the way, next week's iscue will be specially 
enlarged, so that I may give you a fat instalment 
of this story without encroaching on the other 
reading matter in this paper. 

“WHEN THE POLICBR WERE BAFFLED.’ 

OxE of the special features of my next issue will 
be a new series entitled, ‘ When the Police Were 
Bafiicd.” From timo to time the world is startled 
by a series of mysterious crime3, such. for instance, 
as the present cattle-maiming outrages in Stafford- 
shire—for information leading to the arrest of the 
author or authors of these crimes. by the way, the 
Editor of Tut SMALLUOLDER is offering a sum of 
£25—and our new series tells the inner history 
of the most mysterious of such crimes in recent years. 

These stories are written by no less an authority 
than Mr. H. L. Adam, whose works on crime and 
criminals have made his name famous throughout 
the world. 

The first of this new series deals with “ Tho 
Problem of the Kingswood Rectory,” truly one of 
the most extraordinary murder mysterics which 
the police have ever been called upon to solve. 


PIGEON RACE RESULT. 

Owrxa to the large amount of checking which 
is necessary, Iam unable to publish the result of the 
Championship Pigeon Race in this issue. I hope, 
however, to do so in next week's number. 

10 MATCHES ONLY. 

FooTbaLi competitors will be pleased to notice 
that this weck we offer £250 for the results of 
TEN MATCHES ONLY. And, in response to many 
requests, we are allowing a longer time before the 
close of the contests. The closing date of this 
week's competition is Friday, October 4th. 

TO PLEASE MY READERS. 

A NUMBER of readers have anxiously asked 
from time to time that I should placo the 
** Middles " Competition page in such a position 
in the paper that the cutting out of the coupon 
will not interfere with the ordinary reading matter. 
So this week L have tried it on the last page, where 
it is out of harm’s way, and. in future, whenever 
possible, [ will seo that a similar course is taken. 
If now, having please: one section of my readers, 
another section is augry that * Page 16” should 
be ousted from its position of so many years stand- 
ing, now is their time to say so. Posteards, 
please ! 

He’S JUST MARRIED! 

Ben is evidently just married, and I'm rather 
sorry for him. “IT am not yet in the position 
to keep a servant,” he writes, ‘so should I get 
up in the morning and light the kitchen fire, or let 
my wife do it while I lic in bed? Further, should I 
get the breakfast or my wife? Has my wife a 
right to expect me to do these things? <A lot 
depends on your answer. “—— 

Well, Bex, be prepared to get up and light. the 
fire! That's what my answer amounts to! When 
I compare the young men of the present day 
with those of the time when I was one myself, I 
am simply amazed! No such question as to 
whether you should get up or not ever entered our 
heads in those days! It was always taken for 
granted that the husband—the stronger vessel— 
should perform these anti-breakfast duties. The 
husband who wants to know if his wife ‘has a 
right to expect’ him to do this or that has about 
as much genuine love and affection in his body as a 
hedgehog. Sorry, Bex, but you asked for it! 
WHAT OFFERS? 

Here is the chance of a lifetime for as many 
readers of Pearson's Weekly as like to take that 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is deals with on this pause or whose sussestion for @ 


PEARSON'S 


chance. Tt's suggested by Winrun, who asks: 
“Can you tell me of any case where a reader has 
left a large sum to the editor cf his favourite paper ? 
I am sure that a number of readers who have 
enjoyed Pearson's Weekly for years. would like 
to leave you something in their wills if they knew 
of a precedent.”’-—-- 

Alas and alack! Wrrun! I can't recall any 
instance of such a noble and generous, such a high- 
spirited and broad-minded, pleasant and comforting 
act! Never haz a sum, large or small, been so 
left. But Tam hopeful! Yea, every Tetter in my 
daily post-bag is scanned with eager eyes, and not 
till the last letter of all has Jicen opened, shall I 
lay down my wearv pen and confess to_ the 
ingratitude of mankind! By the way, I don’t 
tie my readers down to leaving me a large sum. 
Even half a crown would come in handy 
nowadays. 


HER PATHER! 

Tv’s quite remarkable the number of lovers who 
shrink from the ordeal of facing Aer father. Do 
AND Dane is one of them. He writes: “I have 
come to an understanding with a young lady, and 
she has agreed to mairy me if I get her father's 
consent. As he is a very violent-tempered man, 
and physically as strong as a lion (which I distinctly 
am not), Iam not exactly looking forward to the 
interview. Can you give me any tips ?”"-—— 

Under the circumstances, Do and Darr, I should 
bluff for all you are worth. If he loses his temper 
you lose yours! ‘Chreaten him, but keep near the 
door! Be kold. and I expect you will find your 
prospective father-in-law quite a nice old 
gentleman! Perhaps you might like to adopt 
Mark Twain's method. When he found himself 
face to face with the faiher of his ladv-love, he 
quite lost his nerve.“ Mr. Langdon,” he stammered 
out, “ have you—er-—noticed anything— bet ween-— 
your daughter and—er—me ?” “No!” answered 
Mr. Langdon. ‘‘ Well,’ continued Mark, as he 
edged towards the door, “if you keep —cer—a 
sharp look-out, you will!’ And in a second he 
was on the safe side of the coor ! 


YOUNG READERS PLEASE NOTE! 
T Have had many curious requests on this page. 
The latest : Can you give me the address of a firm 
from which I can obtain birch rods wholesale ?”’ 
writes Motner, “1 have a special private reason 
for asking.”"—~— 
Alas! it’s not easy to refuse a lady, but Motien 
has touched me on a tender spot. In my youth— 
but no! I will not reveal to an expectant world the 
sorrows of my youth. Suflice to say that I believe 
T stood up moie often when T ought to have been 
sitting down than most Iads of my age! Will all 
young readers of PAW. note that L have refused to 
give Motnen the information she requires 2 Any 
who feel that the information was asked for their 
benefit will kindly turn over a new leaf before 
I relent ! 
MILK OH! 
Herr is a funny question raised by MW. L. R., 
who writes: “ Everybody. as far as 1 know, takes 
in an extra quantity of milk on Sundays. Where 
docs that extra quantity come from? Do cows 
give more milk on the Sabbath, or are there special 
cows kept to cope with the inereaed deniand ? 
This question has often puzzled me. — ~ 
Give up puzzling, M. 1. R. No such cows are 
kept nor yet do the ordinary nituber work exiva 
hard on Sundays. I casually mentioned the 
problom to one of oar sub-cditors, and he at once 
said that the milkmen sce to it that the increased 
supply is made up by a liberal use of--well. water ! 
This is mere ignorance or malice on his part. 
Actually cows give the same amount of milk every 
day of the week, equal te the supply delivered at 
private houses on Sundays. During week days the 
balance not required for immediate use is 
transformed into butter and = cheese. Another 
thing, the closing of tea-shops on Sundays decreases 
the demand in that quarter. Simple, ch ? 


P.A.F. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Inne is the final list of special Fresh Air Fund 
ontings; 

September Sth, Mr. and Mrs. F. Y. Finch's 
Party ; September 12th, Kate and Leah Party ; 
September iSth, Third Brahmans Party ; September 
20th, FevtnereD Wortp Party ; September 23rd, 
F. 8. Jackson's Party; September 23rd, The 
STANDARD Composing and Reading Rooms Staff 
Party ; September 24th. South Afsiean Party. 


(A List of Fresh Air Fund § 
appeurs on page 354). i iain 


a“ 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPLZ¢EIT;>.,: 


1, All answers cr attempts must be writion .. 
ecards, addressed to the Ediier, Peurcon. ) 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. oF hes ayy 

2. You may take part in any number af flan’. 
competitions, but your reply to cach mitot bey. 7 
a@ ceparate peatcard, oe eeeb 

3. Each postcard must bear tho vara) gies: Fr 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses 4.4.) . .° 
typewritten or printed. GUY Lab 4 

4. Each competitor must give his or her re.) 
Unless this condition is complied with, the 
forfcits his or her right to a prize. : 

6. Mark cach postcard with the name of {ha ; 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-lan. 
You will find this name in tho ennounce-:. 


ce 


competition in the footline. Provided tho. ub ed 89 
ere fulfilled all tho postcards may ko S : 
envelope marked ‘“ Postcard’ in the t 


corner, but each postcard must bear tli i “tk 
addres3 of the sender. Ube fall & Sha 


hes hged 
G. All attempts must arrive not later than 1: 


October Ist. - 
7. Each compvetition will be judged sep 


the prizes, as announced in the footlinos, \; |": 

awarded to the efforts consi-lerel the lest. ss 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize. the rrize © 

be divided, and, where the awards are gifta, the pre 


will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


wil gst 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAI) 
of each accident—not the first claim only, 
£100 MILWA INSURANCE, 
£100 AEROPLANE | neluw? 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,090, 
This Insurence holds good for any number of el:iny 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAHANTiL (ue, 
PORATION, LIMITED, 35 to 44 Moorsate Street, 1. 
wust be seut within sevcn days to the above wwidre 
wall be paid by th 
ED ,OCO an accident in Great Britain or freliund to + 
passenvor train in which the de ive 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such 
had in his, cr her, possession, the Insurance Co 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the epace proviedlidatt 
‘This paper may Le left at his, or her, place of abode, so | 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid techs 
legal represeutative of such person injured, shoulldraiha ot 
aud that notice of the accident be given within thee da 
of its occurrence. 
servant on duty, nora suicide, nor cus ; 
iNegol act, having the current nual erof ls 
by a railway accident iu the United Kingdow, alile ; 
an areident to any trem in which he, or she, mn 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED VLOUNDS et 
he sized or not, provided notice in 
56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu C1y> 1 ca 
the occurrence of the accident. 
tative of any cyclist who mects his dcuth by ascent 3 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at thet f 
Coupon cu this page,or the paper in which ii is, wes 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. ort 
rours thereafter, and that notice was given of such 
the said Corporation at above addre-s within three 
abode, so lony a3 the coupon is sizued. ; 
One Hundred Pounds wiil be paid tu the lez 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United b.. 
falling acroplane, proviIDED that death occurs wit! 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Conpou 
Ticket in the space previded at the foct, that te (- 


travelling as a passenger in any pant 
We pay any number of claims in respect 
& 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms sce 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
£2,000 each—not for one only, £2,000 speciatiy «: ! 
EC., to whom notices of claim, wuder the follow COL a, 
Icgal repr. sentative of ang person 1. ii 
travelling as a passenger (including port ottice & a 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, u 
the conpon is signed. 
from such accident within three ecsiendar months ther A 
In the event of a person, not bein 
£100 
Weekly on him, or her, ct the time of bes 
@ passenger, the legal representative ot the dec 
Ockax ACCIDENT ayo GUarastern Corporat 
One Hundred Pounds will b> paid to the legal rn 
such accident had in his, ov ber, possession, the |. 
rovicedat the foot, and that deatinoccurred within ti” 
occurrence. This paper may be left at Lis, or hi, . t 
tive of anyore dying as the direct nid sole re 
four |:ours from the receipt of the injuries, tha 
notat the time be on the acro; lane nov engaged i 


ond that notice of the accident be given tu t 3 

withia three days of its occurrence. F 
The alove conditions are of tho essence of the © ae 
uN 


This insurance holds good forthe current week ot 
and entitles the Leider to the bevefit uf, an lis sui io 
conliticns of, the *“QOosun Accident and Guar-u'- 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2.0! 

The Purchase of this Publication is adinitted to a 
ment ofa Premiuin under Sect. 33 of the Act. Al Orel 
Actcan be scen at the office of this Journal, or vi 5 
corporation. No parson cun recover on more than ove! 
Insurance-Tickct of this paper in respect of the sacne: . 

0 vers _w ave duly, paid a twelvemont:~: | 
sienoa for rusrson's WEEKLY in advance {> 1! i 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during tr | 
covered by their snbscription, sign the coupon, ¢ 
the paper on their peracn. Tt ts onl) Heo ere tld pa 
Henrietta Street, Lon ou, W.C., dna a certificate wii! v@ 
gent iu cxchange - 
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Available from 9 a.m. Tuesday, September ras 
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Columbia 
** JUNIOR 
REGAL” 


: The Perf 
e Periect instrument $5 10s. 
i Ss 3 
av 
i HE COLUMBIA GRAPH-o-phone is unique in that it is the one and 
t only instrument which can be purchased under that one name in 
ane ie suerte = the a It is a ge universal entertainer—the 
c rustworthy instrument—famous all over the I ‘eh 
, instrument that NEVER Breaks Down!" geet Ma 
i The man who merely buys a gramophone, who does not appreciate the 
cA fact that a nameless instrument is like a nameless piano—" nobcdy’s 
: s child "'—will probably tire of it, The music it gives is a parody—can 
qhe lowest price at which it is never satisfy, . 
ocsitle to make @ GUARANTEED But the man who buys a Columbia GRAPH-o-phone—who looks for The popular medium-price_ motel 
Ru: ance instrament. Jaa patent the name and the trade-mark—he has made an investment which will ang thee secrhia standant They 
improvements Te higher last him his lifetime. The .. » Gee amie fx eame sizle, lager 
es is the “Regent,” £4 4s. throughout, at £7 103. 
son = = 
ure = = 
= TRADE TRADE = 
= MAKE. MALE. 
) = Senn eee 
“ Columbia -Q- one a 
i « JUNIOR pga inary 
o. 
REGAL has come to stand for the highest standard attainable in such instruments een shi : 
' Wood Horn and records, an eminence that is maintained by the most perfect : - —- 
E ~ $7 10s manufacturing processes and the adoption of any improvements which ce 
i] ~< . will keep Columbia supreme. The prices of Columbia GRAPH-o-phones 
6 range from 60s. to £30, Alf bear the name Columbia! 
-~ 
6 SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
», ae 
- =a, | SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
st Paes There is only one make of Hornless 
: COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. GEN'L. (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, ee nc otouin deere 
Be a London, E.C, Established over 25 Years. is the “Crescent” at £5 108., or the 
or aie ie alias Onk or Mahogeny, ae i Aas peg tne Bloves in 
‘ wit orn to ma —2 P ak at £3 8s., or Mahogany at £9 %s, 
sumptuor el—cith £7 1s. GTI I i ! i i er’ are most ular 
fumpeuous modl-cither at £7 1s. FETTUUUTAQDGUUUGNNUNNNUUOQNIUUOUUQUDONUOOGOONQO0Q00L0N0000N0EPOOEOQUODEOQOOOOOOYOOOQGOOOUOEOEADOOUOOOULOOTOUOTTPEOUTTODAUHIETITTINT] hese tatter are the jose pon tar 
size at £10 10s. nds have been 
MISCELLAN EOUS ADVERTISEMENTS The “ SILKRITE ” Regd. Self-Filling Fountain Pen—Post Free 


are ineerted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly,” 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.Cc. Advertisements araet be received by many days’ ink supply), fitted with 1¢ct. Gold-plated nib, sufoty cap. Complete in Case. 
Monday morning for the following week's issue. GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!!! Delightfully SILKY writer! 
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andsome rich Eboneen barrel, length 7 inches (holting 


Description :—SELF-FILLING, hi 


1? Hy Black, Boy, writes: “ Send 


BOON TO WBAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Ti \-cw Werknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Avo dro ules. Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
Cu inghondreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
wor roed, post free, two stamps.—P, J. Murray, 


+l Holborn, Landon, W.C. 


VSRICOCELE.—Every man svffering from 
“cee and ite aceompenying debility and 
‘ Anness should send for illustratedcircu ar 
its successful treatment and cure by the 
| and painless method. No electricity. 
post_ free, two stamps.—E. B. Norwn, 
cery Lane, London, W.C. 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Roarding Estabtith- 
oc Lostern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique 
n.tuctug Oval, Excellent cuisinc, select cour 
iy.h. Corete terms.—Apply Manageress, 


Aha 


, SSTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 

Jussness Success, Matrimony. Two yerrs’ 
ed. Send birth-date, 1/- 1'.0.—Prof. Gould, 
ve, Whitchureh Road, Cardiff. 


_WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FRER. 
1. Gorge, 215 High street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


.LREE TO STAMP COLLECTORS,- 10 
¢f reut Stumps. send Id. postage.  Gitt C. 320.— 
Fgt& Son, 164 Strand, London, W.C. 


peuiTs TO MEASURE, 15'-.—Save shep 

sae _Pertect fit, latest styles. l'atterns and self- 

Ben rement forms post frec.—Burne Bros., Caritun 
tor, Birmingham, 


. 


{Post Card will bring you our extensive Furs Cata- 
? hich offers you a bountiful selection of Genuine 
f@ Furs in atl the favourite varieties and Newest Styice 
For a small payment now, you may oC op» 
enioy the comfort and luxury of pat 
Weaving a lovely Fur, and pay the a 
ta'ance during the next few month : 
Fuitest approval allowed; if mot 
entirely satisfactory, we return all 
money you have paid immediately. 


Write for Furs Catalogues Jy 
i Yery styie beaut fully illustrated 


iage paid on a 

at keen competitive prices, 
F €2.¥ monthly payments 

2 in the & Cah Discount, ( 


4.0.G: aves Ltd Sheffield 


SLOAN -DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND. M. G. Powell, Feq., writes: “It equals any other make at 10,- 
Handbook and lesson of this easy, rapid system sent mie rie more! 
free.—Sloun-Duployan Association, Ramsgate. 

as Testimonials and ,00C 


AND Marain THE EOWBRE. Arpt q The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 4), 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


Catalogue, 1,000 “Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 


and practical treatise on the laws governing life, 
with Special Chapters on Generative eankness, Loss 
of Vital Force, ani practical observations on 
Marriage. Vaiuable remarks to Weak and Nervous 
Me:; on how to preserve tiie Health, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost, A valua 


structive, and interesting treatise on Gener A 

Weskness.and che Gane ana Creo Nevers pm UDDTRTOTTOOTDELIO 1 TE UOT UETTEL TUT Tit ella DRDO AP RA 

fecerit of penny mumps, By Chics G¢rdon. 80:8 | 9777 zapzre pA TLLZTI OA lie TRIE AE AE 
aT SS rrroOe—Ei—co iii 
MONEY-MAKING , OPPORTUNITIES. : 2 

—Our remarcable succes4fy methods with iar a 

tnt pa Prone aclars-curecn & Co., 17 Church Lave, BN Benger's 1s the most ezsily 


Bull. 
Sn cn 

FREE 2,000 WORD HOROSCOPE.—Your 
future fore:old. Kv nt«,changes, lucky duy 8, legac.es, 
matrimony, -peculations, a lanetary infii.enceon 
destiny reveuled fr & bir. hedute. sex, and 
encloce three penny t vr cierical expensces.— 
ProfessomaSTARA, " Hig Newtown, Drayton, 
Abingdon, Berks. 

POULTRY KEEPING.—These who would 
Mike full instructions as to U) e keeping, breeding, ard 
rearing of poultry for both }leasure and profit may 
find it in_“ Poultry Keepi: if and How to Make it 
Pay," by F. E. Wilson, which may te had, price 1/2, 

st free, from A. I. sowter, PubJisher, 17 Henrietta 
Btreet, London, W.C. 


digested of all fooc's. 


It is appetising and delicious, 


and is enjoyed and assimilated when 


other foods cause pain and distress. 


MOTOR-DRIVING, Mechanisn. Repairs, etc, 

thoroughly taught. Inc.usive fee, 2) guineas, until 
roficient. Leasons, Day or Evening, — lioward 
tison, 33 Acre Lane, Brixton, S,W. 


=a eT FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS & THE AGED, 


AGENTS WANTED: , mite ice yee pacioulass,— 
Avie it Co. , Portland Squire, Bristo), . . x “ — 
- is universally recommended by Medical men in all cases 


Study the Advertisements *' “len | of severe or temporary illness, and during convalescence. 


writing toadvertisers please mention “PW.” 


Post free—to all who have the care of Infants and Ins: 
a 48-page Booklet, “Benger'’s Food and Hew to Us 


G Vann ln? 


Benger’s Pocd is cttainatle throughcut the World of Chemists, ete gir 


BENGERS’ FOOD LTD., Otter Works, Manchester, 
BRANCH OFFICTS - 
yonry ‘sw Wi? Pi 
st, Gablies 3 rer ts alee 


NEW YORK U.S.A.) ™ 
CANADIAN AGENTS; Nativrsl Prog 
aut Lrancies th 


ugiout CANava. 
Le ec de te Wil dilldidldlidilittile Me til: hs 
Ve de dddeldédmiséivllithes YY UL 
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BIGGER 


FIRST PRIZE THIS 
WEEK: 


£1SO. 


FT 
Our “‘Middles”’ competitions are still booming; the prizes will be lavgor than evor next week. Get busy, and fill in your coupon now. rho 


result of ‘‘Middles "’ No. 29 appears below. 
THIS IS WHAT YOU 


First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for “ Middles.” Then construct a 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a“ Middle”), wh 


the chosen word. The first word of your Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your “Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter, 


is in heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the w 
letter of which is “E.” Use this letter as the initial for 


for the second, and we get “ELONGATED SCRAPS.” Or, again, take the word 
“PAUPERS,” the centre letter of which is “P.” We choose “P as the other letter 


and get “POOR PEOPLE.” 


Below you will find two entry forms for 


for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. Vow aay send two “ Middles” on each entry form. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


All attempts mnst be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
be aiaqual: fed, 
2 ntry form ninat bear 
amis and addrese 
3. Rach competito: 
thiarcondition s complicd wit 
Pri 
4. When you hive Meda 
order for sicyeace, and place 
Learson's Weekl;, Wenner 
& Mark your 
@. Allattcrnpts 
7. There are 
two" Middles 
for ts. must Le sent. 
8. Evcryone who enters must gen! 4 
be neude p> 


nature of the competitor 
lypewritten orp: ed, 
rameandaddreas. Unless 
+ furletts iso. her righttoe 


>entry form, ent it out, attach to tta postal 
e addreesed to the Epiton, 


nd corner. 
Ist. 

You miy write 
ventry foruis a postal order 


ny pestal ordor for each 
soa Ltd. 
et ehovn 
nin the 

P.O, 


Vibe awarded to the sercer of 
ssid red toa be the best by the 
iy of idea will bo 
Y lors thea cone of 
by che adjudicators, the prize will be divided 


wert, 
po rsibiliy in rogard to the loas or non 


into in connection with the 


i 
ms will be 
1%, The put ision fs final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding cnly. 


~ 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


The first prize of £150 has been divided 
between: 
A. W. MORFEE, 22 Warren Road, 
Folkestone; and Mrs. W.G. REED, 
4 Overdaie Roa, S. Ealing, 
for the “ Middle” :— 
HYPOCRISY—CROUPIER'S SYMPATHY, 
Prizes of £10 cach have been awarded to:— 


N. C. JUBB, Station. Bungalow, Hindley’ 
Nr. Wigan; and W. H. J. KIDD, Bryn- 
halen Station Rd., Wokingham, Berks, 


Prizes of £5 each have Leen awarded to:— 


Mrs. DONALDSON, Bridge Street, Dollar: 
and Mrs. MACLEAN, 11 Elliot Street, 
Dunfermline. 


Here are « few of the winning “ Middles ”:— 


STARGAZER—G:nlal Gooseberry. SCALP—" Ace" Shaves, 
CONTENT MENT—Natioa's STATESMANSHIP—Manazing 
Narcotic, “ Missis. 
WITCH—To-dey Clairvoyant. RUDDY— Daddy Dizging. 
STEAK—Equals Teak. BANCLES— Giver “ Angles.” 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Amold, A., Dosthill, Tamworth, Stafis. 

Bacon, Miss M. E., 1 St. Peter's Road. G.cat Yarmouth. 

Bevan, W., 9 Mansfield Street, Thornaby un-Lees, 

Bland, C. J., 155 Warley Road, Warley, Essex. 

Bowhul, J. A. P., ud Fs ex Read, Islington, N, 

Butterworth, W., 29 Meilaliea Street, Royton, nesr Ol!!am. 

Carswa, J., Northland Metel, Dungaunon, Ieland. 

Castley, T., 1387 Turneroty Lae, Sicexport, 

Clarke, W. W., The Hermitage, Aintree, Lane:. 

Connell, Mrs. F., Malsern Heuse, Haughton Terrace, Blyth. 

Darke, 8., Wocdville, Stonehous>, Glrs. 

Dingley, B. R. S., ¢.0. Parsons Ltd., 66 Alma St., A:toa, Bham. 

Don, T) L., Greenhill, Shandon, He!en-burgi 3. 

Eyles, A. J.. Holdenhur-!, Ashley Down Road, Bri tl, 

Fielder, C. W., 6 The Row, Turnehapel. Plymouth, D. ven. 

Gilbody, A. 'T.. 35 Moorside Read, Flixt) a, Mancho-ter. 

Gollck, Mrs B., Sunnyside, Waics RL, Kiseton Por’ 
Sheflield, 

Cieenway, T. 3., 4 Jameson 8S icet, Woleihaimpten. 

Sfaggerty, R., Strand Howe, Clonaktty, Co. ¢ 

Harrison, 8., Glendewer, Park Jase, Gi, Ma:word, near 
Blackburn, 

Hills, G, 13 Cottingham Read, Pesg>. 

Hinde, R. B.. 11 Marsh Pesale, New, 

Holden, A. P.. Colaton V Sidaneais 

Hughes, E., Piiwias, Morfa Nevin. No Wales, 

Hughes, 8. W., 23 Audley Road) Me: tn 

Jack, Mrs. A., i2l Comeston Read, Li. argh. 


» near 


tie, Stoke-cn-Trent, 


Don’t forget the Fresh 


TOS PR ON NN TN 


**MIDDLES” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


PRIZES 


Next week the First Prize for 
“‘Middles”’ will be £175, and at least 
£300 will be awarded in this contest. 


Second Prize: £20. 


ewes 


OTHER PRIZES OF 


=z5, 10s., Ss. 


Do. WORDS FOR “MIDDLES.” 


The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “220; 


ich shall have some bearing on ‘ 
this week: 


- 
( 
PAUBERS scOrr INTCLEG AN C2 ENIee LETT vce ae 
JODBERT SHELTER vr KIDNAPPER LOFtr 
ord “SAVELOY,"” the centre PRNDANT SHERIFF JAPAN KODAK MAGIC rm 
the first word and, say, “S" RUYMESTER roNce seELty LaAnCers MAJOR ex | 
ROBIN SHILLINGS seTrY 1.48so MARESart rep 
SAVELOY SIGNATURE seWcu LFAPLET BMANDOLING ronDice 
SCAVENGER INTERVIEW PATTERN LEGISLATION MANHloop Wee Rs. 


_— NO 
“ Middles.” You are at liberty to use ono or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal « der 


Mvcazzexamqenecsessrviens pratagilediaguani secavecovanennsssees COL BOTOSS DEE sivecasersisivessessevsesicsee-cosvecvsceevazsousss > 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 33. 


WERM STLECTED, t 


* Mippras.” 


The solu 
OST 311 
doubted 
ults for 
tutions | 
rest thi 
Send me 
AY, and 


apelin ecg Heese ap alco hectare 


ise decision published in * Pearson's Weexly” and to accept it as final, and J enter only on tiv uw. 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditiuns priated in ' Pearson's Weekly.” 


(No. of P.O... 


Address 0.0... Soa stelsareaetepateceee dasinsniatmeaeAehndbinaso’ isa OC eRe stamnennua cathe Raw AS REN Ryda : 


a agree to abide by 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for Gd.; if you use boih the osc 


above and tne one below scnd 1 


Listeseseceetsestecsesssecescerses Cut aeross here ..... 
“MIDDLES,” NO. 33. 


mi: 
2. 
a: 
a: 
<: 
a 
QO: 
r] 
3 
—- 


Layree ly Guise by the devision published ia Learson's Weeiy’’ aad to accepts tt as) 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in '* Pearson's biee 


Pe: GE WR cscanctinitivanan 


ad beeaien vat, vt bees ddees 


Address Kes y 


mation 
raining, 
chouls, 


No. 29. | 


Kearns, J. A., 2 Tay Ter:ace, Dundee. 

Kent, J. G., 50 Batreuliail Road, Worcester. 

Headless Cross, Redditch. 
anuerchrugcg. N. Wale. 
Launceston, N. Cornwall. 


: Pledge, 
Mare, 


1 Rue du Re 
R. C.. 19 Pris 
Wes lands ad, Livery . 
reling Piace, Siozehouse, Plya.o tie 
Bowrons Avenne, Alpert: ni. 

. 1, Busklacd, Facigeaon, Bek. 

le Danygratg Read, Risca, Mon. 


S 
Bolton-ie- 
Ha-tings. 


2 a 
Nuttall, £ 
Osiiorne, 


Pettengill, K. W., 33 eley Road, Brixton, 8.W. Frane i Market Weishten, Yorkshire, a 
Powell, A. J., Durban Heue, Hestett Street, Cneltenham, Gardn , 53 Warwie’s S-reet, Heaton, Newost o bo % 
Pritchard, T, J., 13 High Soreet, Itange‘in, Anglesey. Gent! 15 Glenfield Avenue, lec: a 


Gray, J. D., Savor 1¢ 


Pugh, J. 'T., SWA Dudley Read, Wolverhampton. 
Ripley, Squire, 9 Carlton S.rest, Normanton, Yoiks. Greenaway, A. Jo. S 
Retton, A., 8 Emily Street, Wet Bromwich. Gicenbaak, F., t 
Rufy, H. JL, 12 Cadegan House, Beaufort Street, Caeisca, S.W. Gr.bble, riera Read, Fact Dulas eo, + 
Schnudt, W 9 Norfolk Read, Margate, Gristson, W.. 4 Kennedy Streot, ilmainocs. 
Strickland, C., 188 Jack Lane, Le ds. Hall, O. N., 18 Brunswick Street, Bath, 
Thorne, W., 123 Albany Road, Reath, Cardiff. Hamilton, W., 11 Leicester Road, Newport, Mon. 
Tibbett, W. K., 74 Cedar Read, Northampton, Hanky, F. H., 46 tlo'm Stree’, Goran, Glu. sor.. 
Toley, A., 5 Summeriand Avenue, Acton, W. Harries, D. M., 21 Henri.tta Street, Swansea 
Vigrass, M., 6 Willams Si., Knutsford Rd., Gorton, Manchester. Hartley, W., 37 Hepe Sireet, Normanioa, Yurk>. 
White, J., 54 Kingaith S'reet, Cresshill, Giasgow. Hatton, B.. 2 Addizon R ad, Plymouth. 

Yeates, E. G., Holktam, Winchester Read, Southampton. Haydon, W. M., 7 Herbert Street, Morice Tov, D 


PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. Haydon, C., Asheott, Bridgwate:. 


ee, Melton Mo 
‘ohertun Averus, ¢ 
th rpe, Owton Read, 


Hayes, B. C., “ Lew oviile,” Siirubbery Avenne, Ws 


Heathman, Tlentey House, Glenville Read, Ve 

Adams, H., 24 Waverley Road, S:uth Wocdferd, N.E. Hebcon, R., <2 Maddon Avenue, Orrell Park, bo. 

Ainsworth, Miss M., Broom Cottage, Hgher Lane, Lymm, Hibbert, 104 Wiltsicw Read, Withington, Ma 
Warrington, Hibbert, P., °‘ Oaklands,’ South ea Avenue, Leis. - ~ * 


Hinchcliffe, R.. 28 Corn Market, Derby, 

Hiaes, C., 125 Hampten Read, Sonthpart. 

Hobb:, T. J., 23 Wa‘soa’s Walk, St, Alans. 
Hockaday, R. J., 49 Myrtle St., Cheadle Hea.h, St 
Tivlden, N. W., 82 Lansdown Road, Swondon. 

Hops, 8., 3 Redheugh Bricge Real, Gace head. 

Horne, G. P., Cowcenbeati, Scotland ke 
Heyland, I. B., 4 Scarborough Road, Darnal!, SacM | 
Tluckine, ©. H., Castlethorpe Mil!, Stony Siratiucs. + 
Hutchinson, W., 32 William Street, New:y. 

Hyne3, Miss M., Jail Street, Ennis, Co, Clare. 
Ingram, A., 34 Broadway, Sheerness. 
Ingram, Sergt. W. G., The Buffs, The Pavia 
Jackson, T., Lynwood, Greasby, near Frank 
Jenkins, FE. H., 23 Nicholas Road, 8’. Ma:k-, 
Jenner, E., Teston, near Maidstone. 

’ Jones, E., 122 Stockport Read, Denton, Manche-tc: 
Biss, Mrs. I, 19 Railway Read, Reck Ferry, Cheshire. Jones, W., 3 Orchard Terrace, Rogerstone, pit 
Blackley, J. A., 7 Newion ‘Terrace, Paisley, N.B. Kirton, Miss F., 21 Kew Read, Cleethorpes, Lic: 

Blakely, J., 13 Stewart Street, Daimuir, N.B. Laird, J., c.o, Chambers, Rosebank Avenue. Blants™s 
Reale, F., Park View, The Ridge, St. Helen's, Mastings, Larxin, E, W:. 21 Westbourne Road, Walsall. 

Bracher, A., 30 Guilford S!rect, W.C. Lever, J., 21 Wadbrough Road, Sheffield. 

Brook, F., Thorn Lea, Ashton, Pre ton. Lightbody, W., 38 University Avenue, Belfast. 

Rrooke, F’,, Gcods Office, Alexandra Dock, Hull. Liverton, J. J., Bere Aston, Devon, , 

Brookes, J. W., 38 Charles Road. Small Heath, Birmingham. Lowe, H., 44 Donnington, Newport, Shropshire. 

Browse, Miss 8., Rose Lawn, Brixbain, 8. Devon. MeMinn, Mrs., 4 Birkenshaw Street, Dennison. efi 
Markham, Miss A., 15 Campbell Terace, Rodney © : 
Martyn, O., 54 Commercial Read, Halifax, York . | 
Matthews, J. H., 28 Shipsten Read, Stratford or % 


Albany, H, A., 55 Devonshire Avenue, Southsea. 

Anthony, vber'and Ledge. Grand Drive, Rarnes Park. S.W. 

Andrews, T., 226 Maimesbury Read, Small Heath, B:rwi ay 

Arthur, T., 4 Lofthouse Piace, Lecds. 

Bancroft, J... 5 Central Chambers. Fish Docks, Grimshy. 

Barher, A. kL, Row of 'I'recs, Aiderley Ecge, Cneshire. 

Barncs, T., 146 Wiailey Road, Read, near Padibam. 

Barton, B., 67 Crookes, Sheffield. 

Beacant, R., 14 Herbcri Street, Gloresster. 

Bedford, Miss D., 216 Goodwocd Teriace, Belt:n Rd., Bury, 
Lancasire. . 

Beeston, W., Shepherdswell, Dover. 

Beilewes, Rev. C. T., 6 Rusholme Read, Putney Heath, SW 

Bennett, A C., 1: sailway Terrace, Rughy. 

Berry Lees W., 12 Lancasier St., Mossley, near Manchester. 

Bethell, T. D., 9 Bright St., Welleston, Stourbridge, Wore. 

Birch, 8., 191 Station Road, Rugby. 


Builer, H., County Buildings, Augel Street, Northampton, 
Butler, 8. C., 2 Crefleld Road, Colehaster. 
Cains, J. T., 15 Jubiles Street, St. Philips, Bristo!. 


Campbell, N., 2 Eilerslie Riad, Tue Brook, Live: poct. Mauil, Miss A., The Queen, Broadtown, Swindon re.) 
Cannock, W. A., 16 St. Helena Read, Westbury Park, Bristol. | (Remainder of names held over for lack of $V SP 
— 
Guildford. mnted by Horace Cox, Lream’s Cust 


Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, L1D., %: 


Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Londoa. ‘ 


| 
Chandler, A., Offices, Deauis Motor Works, Woodbridge Lu, 
' 
| Ciighton, L., ° C.t:wold,” Boreham Wood, Ucats. 


Cooper, F,, 43 Catherine Street, St. Albans. Herts, | 


Air Fund. Send a few stamps—even if you can’t afford more 


THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY 


has a reputation to Le proud of. Over 1,000 Pr 
‘emier Prizes, 2111 
Fe ut 8,048 reported Ly menbers during the first six mout Ms 


ent. of Somonths ancl upward members won, and w 
prove or tions tu the ** Prize- Winners’ Clronicle,”’ sent frees 


Finals, Simplets, Heads or Tails, Sallies, Middles, etc., evolved by our 
Staff are first criticised, and unless having a Winning Chance are not sent 
out, Every day of the week we receive spontaneous letters of thanks 
from delighted readers, 
No Charge Whatever for Efforts. You Pay Us Only When You Win, 


us follows: 5s, prize, 9d.; 10s., Is. 6d. ; £1 or over, 2s. 6d. in the £. 


SEND td. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


(any pauper) aud we will guarantee you to receive two as good as 


any you will pay ud. or Is. fur, aud RIK ELLY WINNERS. 


Remember, [~ IT’S FREE! STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SEND NOW. IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Q PRIZES ALONE. 


calf Brick— Bagpipe- 
‘rs Honorarium.” 


WW onderful— Wireless 
‘Sraphy'’s Leap.” 


‘Weekly Dispatch.” 
erring Goalkeeper 
scapes.” 


‘Weekly Dispatch.” 


topcoat Handy|| Every Briton should Read 


——— 
: who gives public proof of the 66 99 
unl the BIGGEST prizes, is 

ne most likely to bring good 9 
YOU. Dou't forget that low-priced 
luplicated wholesale are the 


vcaun buy. 
1] order for “ Middles” TO- 


.. + fair chance of winning. I A N H BURGOYNE M P 
for all Solutions: 4 for 1s. A e 9 ° °9 
NNING SPECIALS (cqual to 


cu) winners): 2 for 1s.; 4 for 

= Seow See ae IN THE OCTOBER 
pol addyesses. 10% commis- 

ver £1, 


ree Solutions. ROYAL MAGAZINE 


week two of my ‘ Wonderful” 
ing Special “MIDDLES" 


air vepememn ee NOW SELLING 


‘AIRGOOD, *nremees nore 


— and when writing to advertisers 
Address: Superintendent, C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. mention ‘ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


o_o ee 


E FREE! <:'||| EOE 


LT LS 


aan ee I BET 2 TD 
S. spare-time study gives you they ‘actical, , 9 
| training that raises your salary and etd : = 
1a suecess. Send a line for free infor- y : : SS 
cout the IXU different courses of postal | = WA) aS 
i FAMOUS 3 | 2) 
HATS. 


the International Correspondence 
7 B39 Kingsway, London. 
The hats that have 
the “Just Better" 


quality at ihe just 
ordinary price. 
erat dt 


SL TT 


oll v 
\ 
JACKSONS' Lid., Victoria Works, STOCK PORT. 
a LY EEE I 


LIFE SIZE DOLLS 


AND ANIMALS, 
- FOR STUFFING AT 


_ ~“$7"PLASMON 
/ FOODS 


MAKE BONE, 
Hl MUSCLE & BRAIN.” 
} Hh 


} 


FAQ) 


2! —e. 
Davin F——, M.D. feet fara HOME. 
-JALYSIS CANNOT LIE Wy High. §)7)* 2 il the Uritis Rag 


Dolls predicts are alse 
mrtcle dn sheets making 
wp oat heme. “Vhey ine 
clude the Life Size) Doll 
diel nine ranns ! tae 
uiiaabs, “Vhs 
Tew. eared wher 
thee ayteles purasute 
Dastivne aan: qeleastnie 


And Analysis proves that 


) Mr. Geo. R. SIMS. 
APE splendie’? siguifieanes of the Renuny word Tateho 
4 LAS fad 0 Fa Det ae. Sims, its ilustrious discoverer 
H ly: 


COCOA masses isd ithfully lived 


3 itor of aworthy 
r into joey ina Hedyoad 
ields a DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
inch greater nutritive valne than 
Ary cocoa. Dritieh Medveal Jets 


Hair Grower. Nottm tut 
a\ Tins, 9d., Is. Ide 


toys has 
iro " desta s Z 
Lite #ize Doll 


Model No.1 
and 2 small 


neloutter pemuineness 
2s. 6d. 


Si tte Tt lly the 
Ty ger teaie’ 
BUPPILED TO THE 
Royal FAMILy, 


THE HA 11R-GRO WER— 


Taicho 


SPECIAL OFFER.| 5, An ART MBTAL EOX, secevewhere, Ue, 2,9, ard 4:6. 


ce nial ning a pack et Of Dh cemit, 
Ree ery ae TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
3 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Londoa, 


eat, Mon 
BRITISH RAG tetas - CS 


(Dept. osu 75 Queen Victoria Str 
aC P = 


r ramon Tea and Plasmon c 
bor tuted Cookery Rook, will t 
v OPLAS SMUN Lid. (Dept. P W), Faring! 


The Strong Man Wins— 


The Weakling Goes to the Wall. 


Health! Strength! 
Vigour! Vitality ! 


Strong Nerves, Abundant Will-Power and 

Self-Confidence —would you not glory in 

the possession of all these? Then 

send me at once a P.O. for 

“lg Le g post you one 
5'/- Magneto 


Belts sihat will give you 
ae new strength & power 


(See offer below). 


. Call and see me and let me demonstrate the power of my Belt. | 


MAGNETISM ix now recognised as aiuost effective write and tellime that my Magneto Belt dovsauore than : * - m 
curative power in cases of Rheumatisin., Nervous Debility. TP hiawe chimed for it: it buibl: thenr up auticks vy than Read this Striking Testimon: 


Loss of Vital Nerve and: Musenhar Strength. Dis: dered ever they dreamt possible: that its loueticia! results who are Wearing My Mag: 
Kidney ‘Trouble. Endigestion, Gout. haut come quickly wud ave lasting.  Thave people write to me “Alliny old time energy and asain ait 

: pation, Dizziness, Melancholia, Sleep > who were helpless. bedvidden, laid aside i useless: i streugth have returned tome ine. This t 
ness, Less of Will Power, Wit of Self-Coutidentee. Lack Dnrden to themselves and their friends, but who are 


since wearing your Magneto ine wenn 4 


F jt,’ writes Mr. J. Janes, ithasin 

of Mi: vi Concentration, Daveluntary Rlnshing, ete. how restored to health since wearing my Magneto Belt. a pl Beaune Tubbs Mr 

MY MAGNETO BELT Ins cured thonscils of Bad back, poor cirenta. © > 
such cases; therefore Tsay to yer I OFFER TO EVERYONE who is not perfectly eraunp in the legs and 

wee 3 . fi and well, or who is weak and run down, one of my troubles have left ine 

DON'T STAY WEAK. 1 know that To ean make Belts. The price is not £6, but 3.- (five shillings), > wearing your Maneto 
vou strong. although you may now be depressed and payments. My Belt is sent on seven days’ trial " writes Mr. Jumes Bent- 
lacking in vigour and contidence. The Vital Power Ne Belt tely on ore Rs : lepers Atter you re lew. a ne Terra 

+ ‘a Yo } poured jute vour <ter i 3 the Belt you pay me the balance o} +, vr ut the rate o twtenstall. Mie . 
ale ae ta a i Aa qt . Be es by 1 th 1.- weekly, whilst actually wearing it. fe icel ues ‘ new man of Mend 
yin lah Be, A Bi uae Net AY au sipatl altogether, and all weariness fleet. + i 
Strong, Active, and Dlealthy. Tf von are weak. me Gin SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAV has completely left me, umd oo ~ 
amd de hilitate al, get New Power, Now Lite, New Vig with Postal Order for 1 -. Receive your Belt at once and can fully endorse all that von one ot 
inte you Ly wear ing i a Magneto Belt. hevin to feel its marvellons powers pouring new streugth claim for your Magneto Belt, bw" 

Do not finger on in weakness, handic apped hy physical hity yowday by day, Address writes Mr. Sweeney, of G2 ths i 
evmental troubles that depress yon, Live the life that AMBROSE WILSON Vronkill St., Princess Park, 
Nature “intended yon to live, restored te health and (ent. 27), Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.6. bivernodls i 


“Jt is a pleasure to } 


Give size of waist. : 
eae ny health and strenyst! 


power by Nature’s greatest focce -Magnetisin. People 


Fry 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 


Gocoa 


G1 2d. per ‘ a Ib. Tin, 


This perfectly pure cocoa is not only a delicious 

beverage, but a nourishing and strengthening 

food. It is unsurpassed for flavour and most 

economical in use, the price of a tin being very 

moderate. A small teaspoonful makes a large 
cup of delicious and refreshing cocoa. 


Makers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, 
and H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


MARKERS TO 


4.M.THE KINO. HLM. THE QUEEN 
| AND H.M.QUEEN ALEXANDRA. ( 


vail se 


Cee cs te 


ee AE A A AT A AEA RE A EPR I 


